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LOOK FOR THE ‘ | 
ETHYL TRADEMARK | os Now it’s your turn to get high-quality gas- 


oline—gasoline that only a few months ago 
was reserved for military use. At Ethyl 
pumps all over the country you can now get 
gasoline that answers all your expectations 
of power and performance. 

With Ethyl in the tank you'll find your car 
eager to start (even on winter mornings) and 
ready, willing and able to go places...NOW! 
The best way to prove this is for you to— 

ask for ETH 
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Good 


Boxful of light equals 5 suns 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


T ISN’T just the heat of the sun that 
is harmful to fabrics and flexible 


materials. It’s the light. The most 


severe combination is light, heat, and 
moisture. 

That machine in the picture, used 
to test Koroseal and fabrics coated 
with Koroseal, makes weather equal 
to the world’s worst jungle. Tempera- 
ture is 125. Three minutes out of every 
20 there is a driving rain with high 
humidity between the rain storms. 
Two powerful arc lamps burn like the 
sun, without clouds or shade, never set. 


This gives the effect of five suns. 
Ireg. trade-mark 


Twenty-four hours in this “jungle hot 
box” are equal to five days in a real 
jungle. 

In weather like this, most flexible 
materials lose their strength, harden 
and crack or get soft and sticky in a 
few hours. But Koroseal seems to stand 
it indefinitely. It’s the most permanent 
of all flexible, waterproof materials. 
So it makes the longest-lasting rain- 
coats, shower curtains, and hundreds of 
other waterproof articles. It is used for 
upholstered waterproof furniture, for 
luggage, wall coverings, automobile 
seats, to mention only a few. 





The weather machine was used 
during the war to test and develop 
products for actual jungle use. Now it’s 
being used to improve the peace-time 
products made of Koroseal that are 
coming back into the stores. Soon you'll 
find the name Koroseal on articles 
made to stand any kind of weather — 
and know you're getting the best prod- 
uct of its kind that money can buy. 
Koroseal is made only by The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio. 


.B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC prolns 


Who wouldn’t look forward to a winter 
scene like this? Glistening white.snow. 
The diamond-like sparkle of ice. The 
exhilarating tang of cold in the clean 
and healthful air. 


But when it comes to driving, snow 
and ice play the part of villains. They 
cause accidents, block transportation, 
delay construction, keep beh from 
their jobs. A serious matter, especially 
when post-war needs demand that 
traffic move freely and quickly! 

That’s why men in charge of high- 
way maintenance and construction 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © 


thank their stars for calcium chloride. 
Coarse sand or cinders treated with 
calcium chloride give unexcelled skid 
protection against icy roads. In con- 
crete construction — new or repair — 
_ Wyandotte calcium chloride in the mix 
cuts setting time, permits work even in 
freezing temperatures. 


Nor are the uses of this valuable 
chemical limited to winter. In summer- 
time, calcium chloride is ideal for 
doing away with dust on roads, drive- 
ways, parking areas, playgrounds or 
any unpaved surface, ~ 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Whatever it’s used for, Wyandotte 
calcium chloride can be depended upon 
for quick and efficient performance. 
And the huge quantities of other chem- 
icals that Wyandotte produces the year 
round give the same efficiency through- 
out the domestic and industrial scenes. 


andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Alkalies * Chlorine ¢ Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride © Dry ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals © Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 








Full speed ahead on NEW ae 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT — 


Since the war ended, thousands upon thousands of new telephones 
have been produced and installed. 

Hundreds of miles of telephone cable have rolled out of Western 
Electric plants to provide more circuits for you. 

Central office switchboards and other equipment are being. 
manufactured with all possible speed. 


























Much of this equipment is extremely complex—not only to 
make but also to fit into the Bell System network. Naturally short- 
ages caused by four years of war cannot be made up for overnight. 

Supplying materials and equipment for the Bell System’s 
$2,000,000,000 construction program promises record peacetime 
volume and a level of employment at Western Electric higher 
than in the years immediately preceding the war. 

It’s a mighty big job, but you can count on us to do it fast and 
well—with all the “know how” gained in our long experience as 


supply unit of the Bell System. 


Western Elecfric 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Buy all the 
Victory Bonds 
you can— 
and keep them! 


aaa One of many giant presses which apply 
lead sheathing to the miles of tele- 
Phone cable needed by the Bell System. 





In our factories, thousands of men and 
ediate women are building complicated central. 
seme: office equipments with all possible speed. 
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The Golden K. ey identified the colonial Wet and 


Dry Goods Store where came “‘the coonskin capt trapper, the 
King’s sailors on shoar leggs, cabbin boys, mercers and 
_ cordwainers, sturdy squires; shallop-men, goodwives, and . 
curtsying dames . . . to stock buttery or sea chest with old Jamaica 
. spirits, Lisbon & Liverpool salt, bleach’d Russia sheetings, 
German dowlass, Flanders tick and bed bunts . . . or Skillets, 
Scissiars, Cutteau, Silver Lockets, Delf and the Queen’s wares...” 


Lackinc a symbol of its own, the modern newspaper might 
take as its mark the Golden Key. Unlocking hidden horizons, 
the press is the public’s pass to the global gallery, admits 
capitalist or cop, butler or broker, housewife and the governor’s 
lady to adventuresome events beyond the eye . . . gives entrance 
to closed chambers, reveals ramifications of cause and 
circumstance . . . opens the foreign field or Main Street to 
inspection and appraisal . . . is the sesame to the world’s rich 
stock of happenings. : 


In Potapecpui, The Inquirer spares no Expense to make its 
proffered daily assortment Wide and Choice . . . and while 
perhaps you look’d not for a Commercial Announcement, we 
would be sadly amiss did we neglect to point its Opportunities for 
Intelligent Merchants, National Advertisers, and all Sellers 
of Better Wares. : 


The Philadelphia Puguirer 


Harper and Jackson, at the sign of 
the Golden Key in Water Street, 
according to the Pennsylvania 

Journal & Weekly Advertiser. 
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WHERE DO 





JOBS COME FROM, 


CONTINUED* 


Jobs come from ideas. An idea is a mechanical | 
refrigerator. In 1921 this invention was dis- 
missed by one critic as a futile experiment. 


‘Today there are more than 20,000,000 such 


refrigerators in America. 


An idea is a radio. In January, 1922, an edi-. 
torial writer said that radio belonged in the 
toy world. Today there are 32,500,000 radios 
in the nation. 


An idea is a typewriter. One of the first attempts 


to conduct a beginners’ class in typewriting was 


called foolish and misguided. Today it is esti- 
mated that 1,500,000 women are employed as 
typists, stenographers and secretaries. 


*See: Where do jobs come from? in a recent issue of this publication. 


But an idea is only good if it works. Who 
makes it work? Who bridges the gap between 
inspiration and production? Management does. 
Management finds the new money, organizes 
the production techniques, locates the buyer, 
keeps the public informed. 


That way, the idea amounts to something. That 
way, it turns into a pay envelope. 





Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ wel- 
fare or the public welfare. 






Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 





N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 






This is the 
basic business machine 


called Recordak 


(basic as the sf 




















This is what it does 


Recordak, the machine that brought microfilming 
to its present scope of usefulness, copies photographi- 
cally, accurately .. . with the speed of light . . . at 
great reduction on microfilm. It thereby simplifies 
and speeds up the common routines of record-keep- 
ing, accounting, transferring information. And cuts 
costs to the surprising, new low of a fraction of a 
cent per item copied. 


This is how it does it 

You feed papers . . . small or large-size, it makes 
no difference . . . into the Recordak. As fast as you can 
feed them in, they’re photographed automatically. 
Thousands go on a single, small roll of microfilm . . . 
which can be enlarged quickly, easily, for reading 


. copying . . . or making paper prints... right in 
_ the Recordak Reader. 





‘ ) 
adding machine... S30: duplicating machine) 


This is why it’s basic 


Recordak handles the basic business routines photo- 
graphically—a method that can’t be matched for 
speed, accuracy, economy, or all-round efficiency. 
As a result, present systems can be simplified, speeded 
up ... entirely new and better operating methods 
developed. And as a further result, costs can be re 
duced to a minimum. 


This is why it’s so efficient 


Secret of the clear, complete reproductions achieved 
by Recordak microfilming is the precise “controls” 
Recordak operates all along the line. The machine 
itself is automatic, the document takes its own photo- 
graph. Illumination, focus, and exposure are fixed. 
The Recordak lens is a Kodak lens . . . the special 
film is also made by Kodak . . and the film process 
ing is up to Kodak standard. 
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Th is is the way others use it 





BANKS... to record most of the nation’s 
checks . . . to save substantially in their bookkeeping 
... to retain for your protection and theirs micro- 
size files of checks paid. 





MANUFACTURERS .. . to simplify opera- 
tions in all departments . . . to record payrolls, time 
cards, orders, contracts and related papers . . . to 
safeguard drawings and, by reduction to less than 
1% of original size, keep them from swamping files. 


DEPARTMENT STORES .. .-to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economically 
...to make collections and adjustments with greater 
speed, fewer customer misunderstandings and com- 


plaints. 








TRANSPORTATION .. . to reduce junction 
point recording activities to a single, speedy opera- 


RECORDAK 


Criginator of modern MICROFILMING 
—and its uses in business systems 








tion . . . to cut down the clerical work in waybilling 
» =. to trim costs, reduce error, speed shipments. 





GOVERNMENT .. . to microfilm Social Secu- 
rity records, War Bond records, Census returns, and 


for many other purposes. 99% saving in filing space! 


This is what it can do 
for you... soon. 


As it has done for so many others, Recordak can 
simplify and speed up basic routines for you . . . cut 
copying costs-tremendously . . . save up to 99% in 
file space . . . reduce chances of error to a minimum 
... point the way to new and more efficient oper- 
ating systems. 

To get a more complete picture of what this widely 
used photographic system can do for you, write for 
the new, free book about Recordak, ‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


You’ll be surprised at the number of definite sug- 
gestions this book contains for improving your han- 
dling of the common routines. You’ll also be surprised 
at how little this photographic basic business ma- 
chine costs. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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A SYMBOL close to our hearts... Millions of men and 
women will wear it, in every city and every village 
of America... To all of us it stands for a nation’s 
sacrifices ...@ nation’s hopes. ..and our determination 
to give lasting meaning to the victory which those 
who wear this emblem so valiantly helped to win. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
BANKERS TRUST louine 


NEW YORK 






































... both are jobs for STEAM 


WAR-WEARY WORLD now can have the benefits of 

the peacetime miracles of chemistry—new cos- 
metics born of camouflage colors, tastier biscuits 
from phosphorus once needed in bombs . . . more 
and better things for better living than ever before 
from war-stimulated chemical progress .. . and mil- 
lions of pounds of steam. 

But peacetime markets mean keener competition 
... from pre-war rivals and vigorous new-comers. 
Competition that calls for rock-bottom production 
costs including low-cost steam and heat utilization. 
For steam will provide most of the tremendous 
power and heat needed for peacetime chemical 
processes. 

B&W is a logical place to turn for cost-saving 
ideas on both of these basic items, because B&W en- 


gineering and products go far beyond the saiieie 
of steam, represented by B&W boilers for all pur- 
poses. B&W service embraces also the efficient 
application of beat through design and manufacture 
of efficient fuel burning equipment and specialty 
refractories for boilers and processing furnaces . . . 
of pressure vessels for refineries, synthetic rubber 
plants and other chemical processes . . . of seamless. 
and welded tubing for all high temperature, high 
pressure services ... of alloy castings oni vital parts 
of production equipment. 

Let this broad experience, plus the versatile re- 
search and manufacturing facilities of B&W help 
you successfully compete in today’s markets. 


N-10 





, 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service ... Water-Cooled Furnaces ... Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers ... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment .. . 
Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Multifucl Burners 
e.- Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe... = Reteometies ooo 
Process Equipment. 
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How Listerine 


Antiseptic can help 
to head off a Cold or 
lessen its severity 


_— you feel a cold coming on, 
it’s likely to be a sign that a virus 


has infected you and that millions of 
germs called the “secondary invaders” 
are threatening a mass invasion of your 
tissues through throat membranes. 


That’s the time to “baby” yourself a 
bit and get started at once with the Lis- 
terine Antiseptic gargle regularly. Here's 
why: 

Kills “Secondary Invaders” 

Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throat surfaces to kill millions of the 
“secondary invaders”... the ugly germs, 
according to some authorities, that cause 
so much of the misery you know so well. 


Often this prompt, delightful precau- 
tion may halt the mass invasion of these 
germs and nip a cold in the bud, so to 


Fewer Colds in Tests 
If your cold has already started, the 





Germs Reduced up to 
96.7% in Tests 
Fifteen minutes after a Listerine An- 

tiseptic gargle, tests showed bacterial 
reductions on mouth and throat sur- 
faces ranging up to 96.7%, and up to 
80% one hour after a Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle. 

“SECONDARY INVADERS” 


ee en Ut, Prewmococ- 
BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Streptococces, Hen 
Becittus Influenrae, Micrococcus Catarrhalis, Staphylococcus 











Listerine gargle, taken early and often, 
may help reduce the severity of the infec- 
tion. 

Bear in mind Listerine’s impressive 
record made in tests over twelve years: 
Those who gargled with Listerine Anti- 
septic twice a day had fewer colds and 
usually milder colds than those who did 
not gargle . . . and fewer sore.throats. 


- So, when you feel a cold coming on, 
eat sparingly, keep warm, get plenty of 
rest, and gargle with Listerine Antiseptic. 
It may spare you a lot of trouble. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


FOR GRAL AYGIENE 








LETTERS 


A Neighbor Compliments 
I read, in the Nov. 12 issue of N: 

an article in the Pan American Week section 
regarding the South American revolutions, 
This is the first section of your magazine | 
read, as I am a native South American and 
am interested in knowing what is going o 
down there. 





Your sources of information must be. ex. 
cellent. We Latin Americans are sometimes 
disappointed in the whimsicalities we get in 
magazines and newspapers and over the n- 
dio, But when we read articles like yours, we 
know that there are some people who really 
understand us—not because you say compli- 
mentary things about us,. but because you 
inform others what. we are really like: why 
in some places we “like” to have revolutions, 
why we are not well developed, etc. 


ALBERTO HERRERA 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Housing for Veterans 
I liked your Education survey NEwswexx, 
Nov. 19, of the critical shortage of housing 
for returned veterans who are going back to 
college. One long- 
range solution might 
be something like 
what Northwestern 
University plans to 


‘do. It has in prospect 


a $2,000,000 apart- , f 
ment-hotel for facul- | 
ty and students, * 
which will have over 
200 one- to five-room 
units. 
EstHer P. BEacH 
Chicago, Ill. - 


@ What about those 

of us who aren’t go- Acme 

ing back to school Qn reconnaissance 
and who can’t finda for the airborne 
place for our wives 

and families to live? What were we fighting 
for anyhow? A trailer or a tent in a city park? 


Crar.es G, CoLEBROOK 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Counter-‘Intelligence’ ‘ 

The Periscope of Newsweek for Nov. 5 
carried an item headed “Intelligence” which 
I quote: “Naval Intelligence officers are 
chuckling over one the Navy put over Gem 
eral MacArthur. In Europe, a corps of Naval 
Intelligence experts moved in behind the 
Third Army, seized all records they could 
find, and rushed back with them to Wash 
ington. As a result, the Navy in Washington 
now has details of German technological 
achievements in rockets, guided missiles, 





Index this Issue——page 23 
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mae 60CU™*~«*f<~”©~0,s ANTI-FREEZE | pons 
. STILL NEED 


ONE-SHOT 
ANTI-FREEZE 






















Vast numbers of our 
tanks, trucks, planes, 
warships, etc., re- 
main at various 


4 points throughout 

' : the world. This tre- 
@ © ®@ mendous investment 

: / of the American peo- 


ple must be protect- 
ed — and protected 


@ | properly. That is 
n why our armed 
8 | | @ forces still require 





quantities of one- 


shot anti-freeze. 
Your dealer may not be able to say “Sure.” There’s an even more limited Time Too Short 
supply available than last year, because the Armed Forces still require so eS 
‘ te 


much non-boil-away anti-freeze. quirements of the 


But if he cas supply you with “Prestone” anti-freeze, you're all set - services have been 
for the cold weather. “Prestone” anti-freeze can’t boil away, evaporate or redgesd, Hat enough 
ec! S ‘ “Prestone” anti- 
foam off. It protects against rust and corrosion. One shot lasts all winter— Keun extitbe eaiie 
you’ re safe and you know it! to meet both mili- 
tary and civilian 

Here's how anti-freeze is being distributed this year needs this Wintec. 


To assure anti-freeze protection of the nation’s motor vehicles, the War Production 
Board, with the cooperation of the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory.Committee, set up 
a state allocation plan for the distribution of all anti-freezes. This 
plan is intended to assure motorists of some kind of anti-freeze eae : 
protection. Some “Prestone” brand anti-freeze will be available in 

all communities. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
sad ee ” ae tld . . ish 
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PREVENTS RUST 
















ASBESTOS IN ACTION 
WITHSTOOD BOTH 


HURRICANE 


and 
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“Century” Apac— and fire-resistant. M 
h ry rot-proof, rust-proof of industrial plants, Ke 


ine shope § 
tor Casings 
{or deal for. new construction, 
or plant additions. 


Enormous quantities of “Cenwry S8w 
bave fone PLENTY AVAILABLE FOt 
THERES 'DUSTRIAL CONSTRET” 
OLN WORK ... without delay- 

out restric 


SBEY & MATTISON 











yANSA 
KEA Re PENNSYLVAS 
° AMBLE 
COMPANY 
= This advertisement originally 





appeared in April 1945 


BETTER THAN we had anticipated ... the outstand- 
ing performance of K&M “Century” APAC used as 
sheathing on the hangar doors of the Richmond, Fla., Naval 
Air Station. While the hangars themselves were completely 
destroyed by the fire and hurricane of September 16th, the 

remain intact. On-the-scene estimates indicate that 
only 5% of the APAC sheets were damaged . . . necessitat- 
ing repairs of a very minor nature, considering the magni- 
tude of the disaster. LET THIS OUTSTANDING 
BUILDING MATERIAL GO TO WORK FOR YOU. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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information they wanted almost under th 
noses of suspicious Army officers, and brought 
it back to Washington.” 

A message has been received by the Wa 
Department from General MacArthur’s head. 
quarters saying that the statement contained 
in your paragraph concerning General Mac. 
Arthur’s alleged action is false. Gener, 
MacArthur’s headquarters states that no re. 
quest was ever received in that theater from 
the Navy for Industrial Intelligence men tp 
go into Japan and, as a matter of fact, In. 
dustrial Intelligence men of Army-Navy have 
worked together in General MacArthu; 


command for the last three years. 


R. Ernest Dupuy, Co.Lonet, F.A. 
Washington, D.C, 


NeEwswEExk’s information came from 4 
naval source usually regarded as reliable, 
Pa 


Sober Comment From a Texan 


As a good Texan I read with incredulity 
your Nov. 19 story about the ravaging of 
Rastus L. Davis’s watermelon patch by two 
GI’s from Camp Fannin, and about HR. 
2054 passed by Congress, reimbursing Davis 
$100 for 300 melons at 85 cents each. 

It would almost be worth the $5 that 
Congress shortchanged Rastus to learn how 
those Herculean GI’s snitched 300 melons in 
“a few nights” when any self-respecting 
Texan will tell you that melons are cus- 


. tomarily transported in Texas one to a flat- 


car. 
So don’t try to kid me—not even an in- 


fantryman would try to lay rails over plowed 
ground. 


Cart. Barry W. Taxsort, AC 
Dayton, Ohio 


Rangoon Revisited 


For the last two weeks we have been in 
what are probably the least-visited places on 
the map. From Calcutta we went down to 
the Andaman Islands off the coast of Burma 
—the first ship to get there since 1942, when 
the Japs occupied the islands. It seemed 
strange when we arrived—only a few land 
ing craft, but thousands of Japs. 

We had them on board discharging us, 
and did they cooperate! They worked like 
hell under the supervision of their own o- 
ficers. But it was hard to have to salute back, 
and believe me all they did each time they 
passed us was bob up and down making 
bows and salutes. I don’t think any of us 
could forget that not so long ago they 
landed there. and tortured and shot every 
white person they found. Now it is all smiles 
and “so sorry to bother you, sir.” 

Now we are lying in the river at Rangoon. 
I was in the second last ship to leave this 
place when the Japs came. I remember it 
a town covered with thick black smoke from 
fires lit by us in our scorched-earth policy, 







Address all correspondence 

tions to Circulation i s r 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New Yor! 

, 18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 

resses, and allow four weeks for 

change to become effective. Prices: 

58 on ig soos: ae fg year, 
: wo years, ree years. 

age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 

Armed Forces $3.50 a year. é 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS 
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“We know 3,700 reasons why,” says 
General Baking Company 


| places on 

Pop ae ypaene BREAD through most of the Central FORD ADVANCED TRUCK ENGINEERING 

~ pee and Eastern half of the United States, General MORE ECONOMY « MORE ENDURANCE e¢ EASIER SERVICING 
t seem : 


few land- 








Baking Company operates 3,700 Ford Trucks out of 
their large number of big bakeries. You may be sure 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy 
rod bearings, more enduring than ever in severe service > NEW aluminum 


arging us, . - . ° ° alloy cam-ground pistons with 4 rings each, for oil economy + BIGGER, 

a — eels anybody . whim, but strict soreness ad more efficient oil pump and.IMPROVED rear bearing oil seal - NEW 

es heck, that put those sturdy, thr ifty Fords to work in this great longer-lived valve springs - NEW improvements in cooling - NEW efficiency 

time they fleet. A General Baking Company official sums it up in ignition - in carburetion - in lubrication - Far-reaching advancements 

mm making thi ‘ in ease and economy of servicing operations. 

of us 1S way: 

po they “We standardize on Ford Trucks because, first of all, IMPORTANT FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy accessibility for low- 

shot every th ee ° soht. S d. Ford cost maintenance - Universal service facilities - Heavy-duty front axle « 

5 all smiles e original cost is right. second, rord parts are easy Extra-sturdy full-floating rear axle with pinion straddle-mounted on 3 

+ Rangoon. to get. Third, the cost of maintenance is lower.” large roller bearings - 3 axle ratios available - 2-speed axle available 

leave this Those plain facts are the reasons why, year after at extra cost - Powerful hydraulic brakes, exceptionally large cast drums + 

smber it as . : . Long-lived needle bearing universal joints - Rugged 4-speed transmission 
year, official registrations show more Ford Trucks on 

ne a th d tha : th or a with NEW internal reverse lock. 

policy, e roa nm any Oo er trucCKs 1n existence. 

—— The advanced Ford Trucks being built today, in large 

SWEEE quantities, bring you traditional Ford economy, reli- ‘G7, {lj } R tli 

New Yor! maa a 

send both ability and stamina in greater measure than ever, en- ‘ 

me Year. hanced by many important engineering advancements. 

nem Your Ford Dealer will be happy to tell you all about TRUCK-ENGINEERED 

—= these added Ford Truck advantages. TRUCK-BUILT « BY TRUCK MEN 
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Mee 80-and loves every minute of it! 








“With 9,000,000 people who are 

past 65 among us, and with forecasts 
of three times as many by 1980, 

we doctors are now interested in 
adding health, vigor, and joy to 

older years. We have even created 

a new medical science known as 
geriatrics, since illness in older people 
often requires special handling. 

Our better understanding of 
nutrition today is improving appetite 
and increasing ae illness 
among people past middle age. 

We know that loneliness and a feeling 


of uselessness will often cause 











Fort | 
Hy older people to rust.away. 

i peop taway, Frango 
x, Recognizing their emotional needs, Pes 
i} , artic 
it we are helping to give them a = 
‘ more cheerful outlook on life by public, 
i Painted by Gladys Rockmore Davis the Co 
an arousing new interests. In these correct! 
i ways old age need not be endured; 

A How to get more out of the later years ‘ : c/o | 
Bh : ’ . it can be enjoyed!” San ] 
re 1. Have your physician examine Try to put aside worry and fear. 

i : you regularly —Go to him for a By planning a life not too strenu- Havi 
iy 


oo ee 


check-up at least once a year, pre- 
ferably every six months. He may 
anticipate complications, or by 
early diagnosis of troubles just 
starting, not only bring you relief 
but add years to your life. 


2. Live moderately—Learn to take 
things as they come. Sleep long 
and regularly. Avoid tiring activity. 


ous or full of responsibility, you 
will feel better, enjoy things 
more. 


3. Learn something new — Skill 
often increases with age. Take on 
new work, or cultivate a hobby. 
The results may surprise you. And 
in developing these interests, you'll 
make new friends. 


Jom detlow 





FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 


Copyright 1945, The Upjohn Company 


““YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS”—Tenth in a series sponsored by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 
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and noisy with guns and with Jap aircraft 
diving on our positions and trying to get us 
as we left. 

It’s peacetime now and the junks ,sail up 
snd down the river as before; smoke is com- 
ing from some of the factory chimneys and 
the pagodas with the three golden towers 
again glint in the sun. 

F. J. AHERN 
Third Officer 
British Merchant Navy 


tae 


Dasch and Burger 

[have just finished the story of Dasch and 
Burger NEwsweEEK, Nov. 12. Frankly, I am 
shocked. Obviously they ‘not only turned 
gates evidence but also did not do any 
harm to this country—nor did they intend 








International Photos 


John Dasch and Ernest Burger 


to do so. Therefore it seems to me that 
these men possibly did more good to the 
United States than one or two whole United 
States armies. Instead of keeping them in 
prison, we should give them houses and land 
where they could live decently for the rest 
of their lives. : 
Scr. Freperick L. ANKER 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Frangois de Wendel : 

What has become of Francois de Wendel? 
An article published some ten years ago de- 
sribed this man as one of the most powerful 
behind-the-scenes figures of The Third Re- 
public, a munitions maker who was head of 
the Comité des Forges and—if I remember 
— moving spirit of Schneider- 

t, ° 


Lr. J. P. Ricu 
c/o Postmaster ‘ 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Having been accused of collaboration and 
treason by the French Communist weekly 
Action, the three de Wendel brothers, along 
with other members of the iron-steel trust, 
are awaiting action on a libel suit brought 
by them. The trial has been scheduled for 
December but may be delayed. 


Will Women Waddle? 


In reading Newsweek Continental for 
Oct. 29, I noticed an observation by Dr. 
joseph Interland, noted podiatrist, that if 
women did not quit wearing “loafer” shoes, 
4 generation of flat-footed, duck-waddling 
women is in prospect. A few years ago an- 
other podiatrist predicted that a generation 
of stub-legged people was in the offing if 
women did not stop wearing high heels. 

men have worn low-heeled shoes for 
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You squeeze more value out of every business hour 
— with the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER taking your 
dictation. A busy secretary never ties you up. You never 
interrupt ber work. You both get more done, more easily. 


Your work melts away—because you do it when your 
mind is free. Ideas come faster with no one to hamper you. 
Letters, orders, memos fly into the ‘‘mike”—and into action! 


5 A v v 


That “mike” on your desk can do great things for you. (Even 
record your phone conversations and interviews.) It can stream- 
line your work, “cut corners” in ways you never dreamed of. 
Let us tell you about them. Use the coupon for convenience. 


| EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept"B§2-1,W. Orange, N. J.* > 

I would likg,to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- <> 

WRITER ‘w it Can save time and streamline business operation. a 
: sf ae 
-Name Pi Se 

ee oy s 
Address. = ~ 
™ ® 

Company. — ate 





In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street. West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





He invented a soiendl and called it 
Elijahs Manna 


It’s a miracle because it wassuch an unknown 
little food prod Br 8 ae with, ymca ary 
ated 


found “ys dry, 
ee 


Cc M 
as eating El Elijah’s Manna because 
Chavis William Post was a pretty religious 


pi 
: — so — Fai as str to go 
a sanitarium at Ba reek, Michigan, 
a notable health resort where 
seemed interested in the importance of foods 
to health. There Post started to experiment 
with some ideas of his own. 

By 1895 he had invented Postum. Next 
came a wheat and barley cereal with a nutty 
taste— Grape Nuts. And about by 1904, Post 
had created some corn flakes and called th 
product Elijah’s Manna. It was the mt 
of the Post Toasties you may have for one 
fast tomorrow. 

Post believed in advertising. He used it 
extensively. Even as early as 1895, Post’s 





It happened to TIMKEN 
$625 in 1925, but $299 in 1981 


Timken was doing some 


‘mass production a “must.’ 


advertisi , with its famous “There’s a . 


ogan, was helping start the tre- 
owth which his original 
op into the neral Foods 


rtising helped create hen demand 
for Post’s products. It helped make their 
It helped im- 
prove them constantly, and make them live 
up to paipre g that it taught people to 


expect and to ‘ 
a Post’s ad oe. the dry cereal 
—has hel make people like 
Pita tter. It has helped break up old 
paral customs. It has helped 


It has hel helped ved: being 


ment. Tthas done a good or for good Heo 
Service and savings, both of them, come 
from brand advertising. You know how. it 
serves—you can see how it saves, ween ee 
remember that nationally advertised refrig- 
erators a $310 once—$130 fourteen 
ars later. A ive tape cost 35¢ in World 
ar I—10¢ in this war. A nationally adver- 
tised can of soup, once 25¢, sells for a dime 
now—and. it’s better soup! 
Convenience, comfort, economy are babies 
of brand advertising. It certainly benefits you. 
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FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 





































































































Wotherag Rolle Lite a Ball. +. 


... and that fundamental fact has just struck — Thisis proved by New Departure Ball Bearings 


the piano player! | in hundreds of millions of applications on land, 
Machine designers, too, have been impressed at sea, in the air—and in every corner of the 
by that fact. A ball has no ends, needs no artifici- é 

ally fixed axis of rotation. It is nature’s favorite, The engineering experience and - 
strongest form. meticulous manufacturing meth- 
Hence the ball bearing. It carries the loads on (#>4d ods of New Departure, world’s 
free-rolling steel balls. It is just naturally > largest maker of ball bearings, 


adapted to our new world of high speeds, heavier can be of great advantage to 
loads and ever greater precision. \ \ 


There is more for you in New 
Departure Ball Bearings than 
steel and precision. Advanced 
engineering and a desire to 
serve are tangible plus values. 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. « Branches in DETROIT e CHICAGO «LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 
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Irs your future home. I know it just 
looks like a piece of paper with words printed 
on it. But when you're twenty-five, you can 
take this paper to The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and they will give you 
$5,000 to help you buy your home! 
“Of course, you may not want to buy a home. 


* Maybe you’ll want to use the money some other 


way. Perhaps you'll be starting your own busi- 
ness and will need this help. 
But however you decide to use ~ 
it, the money is right here in 
this envelope, and it’s yours!”: 
Penn Mutual Junior Insur- 
ance plans are available for 
children—both boys and girls 


There’s a real house in this env 





—from date of birth. Let a Penn Mutual 
Underwriter explain them to you. No one is 
better fitted to give sensible, practical help 
on insurance matters, Penn Mutual represen- 
tatives have the training and experience neces- 
sary to build a program that fits your require- 
ments and your income. Life insurance is your 


most important investment. Plan it with the- 


finest counsel you can get. 


~ 


raz PENN avrea 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 


~ 


elope, Son 


- 
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You'll want all the production ca- 
pacity possible from new, improved 
electrical equipment. Then don’t let 
inadequate wiring rob you of equip- 
ment performance you pay for. As- 
sure sufficient current for efficient 
operation of future electrical appa- 
ratus. 

Remember, wiring won’t stretch. 


Check up on your wiring plans now! 


It’s far wiser to change blueprints 


than risk costly alterations later. This 
is the time to call in consulting or 
plant power engineer—electrical con- 
tractor or power salesman. They'll 
advise foresighted wiring. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, Subsidiary 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. General Offices: 25 Broadway, 
New York City 4. Chicago Office: 20 
North Wacker Drive 6. Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities. 


Get the performance you a 
rn equipm 


for in mode 


You wouldn't accept 
t that perform: 


> men 
equip! y —then 


ed only part we 
why let inadequate elec- 
produc- 


trical wiring cut 


aie 9 
tion efficiency > 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 








Toilet Water z.00+ 





' Bath Salts s.00+ 


Toilet Water 2.00% 
Body Sachet z.00t 
Tablet Sachet 1.00% 


Shaving Mug 1.00 
Invisible Talcum .75* 
After-Shaving Lotion 100% 


Dusting Powder 1.001 
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EACH A SHULTON ORIGINAL 
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‘Tplus saxet_ 


*heg. U.S. Pat. Off. © SHULTON,INC. *® Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Gifts of Early American Old Snice.’ 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
generations without becoming ducks, why 
should wearing low heels develop monstrosi. 
ties in future generations of women? 
Ser. James E, Rivvie 
Paris, France — 


We gave Sergeant Riddle’s dilemma t 
Dr. Interland to solve. He tells us that it 
the frequent shifting in the height of hed 
elevation_that causes the muscles to rebel. 
The constant transition from French heels ty 
loafers is pretty brutal treatment for even 
the most solid pair of arches, he thinks, al] 
of which only replaces Sergeant Ritidle’: 
dilemma with one for women—how to be 
chic without being ducky. 


Lines Across the Sea 


I read with unusual interest in the Nov, 5 _ 


issue of Newsweek that “Negroes Find the 
British Draw [the color] Line Too, But 
Subtly.” I am an American Negro and would 
like to offer my say-so, since I have made 
many trips to England, in peace days as well 
as the many times my ship made port there 
during the war. 

In peacetime I stayed at one of the largest 
hotels in London, but back in the States I 
was refused even entrance to a semi-swank 
hotel in New York. The only trouble I have 
ever had in England, during both peace and 
war times, was with Americans. Not with the 
British! Race-conscious American tourists, 
like the American GI's, carried racial dis- 
crimination right along with them—even to 
darker countries. 


Joun S. WiriuiaMs, EM I/c 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Angle on Art 

Nothing against you personally, but that 
bushel basket full of angle worms portrayed 
on page 115 of the Nov. 12 issue is enough 
to make all the Joes that are sweating out 

i reenlist again. I'm positive some 
one in the retouching room has taken lib- 
erties with an old photo of Charles Atlas. 


Ser. Jui O’NEM - 


Keesler Field, Miss. 


Tortuous torso by Siqueiros 


Boo 
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Now, for the first time in nearly 4 years 


AMERICA'S No. 1 GLAMOUR CAR 


is rolling off the Packard assembly lines! 


it that 

trayed 

— Until today, that titl—“Glamour formance. “Fadeaway” fenders! When you buy a 1946 Packard 

‘some- Car of America”—was proudly held _—‘ Functional streamlining with wider, Clipper, it’s more than ever... 

mn lib- bythelast, prewar, PackardClipper. roomy interiors! Plus new postwar . 

Atlas, , : DL a “long haul” investment 

eae But now that title passes on toa _—ibeauty! Plus... 
still more glamorous car—the brand- ree In style, and engineering, the new 
new 1946 Packard Clipper! new mechanical perfection! Clipper is truly ahead of its time. 
our assembly lines, are the finest | combat engines to measurements as dazzling new 1946 Packard, you 
Packards ever built! fine as millionths of an inch—adds won't be happy until you own one 


And they should be! For they new luster to Packard precision ... and you'll always be glad you 
have everything that made the last craftsmanship. And new materials bought one! 






Clipper tops in design and per- will mean better quality, longerlife.  % ask THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE * 
17S A PACKARD THROUGH ITS THE ONLY CAR WITH REAL 
AND THROUGH! NO SKIMPING FADEAWAY FENDERS! WO WONDER AND THIS NEW (946 MODEL 
ANYWHERE ALONG THE LINES — THAT CLIPPER STREAMLINE _— OTHERS TRIED TO CoPy THEM! 1S EVEN MORE BEAUTIFUL 
Se e STYLING 1S STILL WAY OUT % THAN THE PREWAR CLIPPER! 


AHEAD OF THE REST! 


PACKARD 


FOR 1946 








‘Giany Simms, just look what youve done 


(LA 


to Elmer! giggled Elsie 


6 
ve HY. ELSIE!” gasped Ginny Simms, 


“what have IJ done to Elmer?” 


“What haven't you done?” laughed Elsie, 
the Borden Cow. “Elmer’s been rumbling 
up and down the scales ever since he heard 
you were the star of Borden’s new radio 
show! He wants to be the next swoon king!” 

“And what’s so thundering funny about 
that?” bellowed Elmer, the bull, leaning 
out of Signor Scalpone’s window, “When I 
cut loose with my baritone, the ladies 
swoon by the herd! I send them! I knock 
‘em cold!” 

“Then you certainly can’t be on Ginny’s 
program,” teased Elsie. “We don’t want 





about Borden’s Homogenized Milk. It has 
cream and Vitamin D in every sip.” 

“Borden's! Borden's! Borden's!” groaned 
Elmer. “Why don’t you get a new line? Why 
not put a fellow with a fresh viewpoint on 
your program—me, for instance?” 

“Now, Elmer,” soothed Elsie, “it’s no 
good hinting. Ginny has really big stars on 
her show—some even bigger and funnier 
than you, dear.” 


“But, Elsie,” protested Ginny, “I think 






Elmer’s delightful! It’s just that you’ve got 
to see him to appreciate him. Now, if this 
were television, Elmer could show folks 
how men go for Borden’s Liederkranz 
Cheese! It’s a grand, robust cheese treat— 
with soft creamy center and golden crust!” 


“Meanwhile, the announcer,” suggested 





Elsie, “could remind everybody that all — 


Borden’s Fine Cheeses are wonderful ‘buys’ 
for your points and pennies.” 

“Break it up, women!” roared Elmer, 
“Trouble with you folks is you don’t know 
a good bet when you see one.” 


“Why, darling,” chirped Elsie, “the very 


best bet in these days of food shortages is 
the new, richer chocolate flavored Hemo. 
This glorious food drink is teeming with 
vitamins and minerals everybody needs.” 





“Vitamins and minerals!” exploded F}- 
mer. “What have they got to do with radio? 
Ever hear any of the GI’s Ginny sings :o 
twice a week yell for vitamins?” 

“No, Elmer,” laughed Ginny, “But I have 
heard them yell for ice cream. It’s the favor- 
ite refreshment in Army and Navy.” 


“And Borden’s Ice Cream is the real, o}d- 





fashioned kind the boys—and everybody— 
love,” added Elsie. “It’s a delicious, nourish- 
ing treat at any time. Pep-boosting, too.” 

“Then you two better lay off it,” slyly 
needled Elmer. “You're already too peppy 
about changing the subject. If I can’t sing 
or tell jokes on the Borden show, why can’t 
I be one of the veterans Ginny interviews?” 

“Because,” chuckled Elsie, “you haven't 
had a weapon in your hoof since the bat- 
tle of Bull Run. You were a grownup, 


ra ¢ EVAPORATED MILK— NOW ms WTAMy 








when Ginny’s veterans were getting their 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk in formulas.” 

“Speaking of Borden’s Evaporated,” sug- 
gested Ginny, “shouldn’t we have the an- 
nouncer on the radio.show tell everybody 
that this fine milk has more Vitamin D than 
ever—400 units per reconstituted quart!” 

“Say!” blurted Elmer,“J could do that! I—” 

“Elmer! Elmer!” chided Ginny, “you 
can’t just become an announcer over night. 
Announcers must go through weeks of 
training. They—” 

“Weeks of training!” roared Elmer. “I've 
had years! Ever since the fatal day when 
Elsie mooed ‘yes’ at me, I’ve been trained to 
say, ‘If it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


Great WEW 


RADIO SHOW 


with 
comedy guest stars! 
* 
New time, new station 


Friday evenings—CBS 
ES.7. 7:30 0.8.7. 7:00 
CS.T 6:30 PST 6:00 


© The Borden Company 
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For Your 
Information... 


arly Wednesday morning, Nov. 14, 
E Mrs. Nena Ocampo borrowed NEws- 
wEEK’s borrowed jeep and bounced her 
way through the rubble that is still much 
of Manila’s thoroughfares. Mrs. Ocampo 


Manila for some time and knows her way 
around. During the war, she was responsi- 
ble for a large part of the undercover aid 
given to guerrillas and American prisoners 
hiding in the hills. And now she is in the 
business of helping distribute NEwswEEk’s 


has been a social and business leader in . 














Another First 


brand-new “Civilian Edition Printed in 
Manila,” the first civilian magazine to 
begin civilian distribution in that part of 
the world since the war ended. 


Mrs. Ocampo made the rounds 
all day Wednesday and Thursday con- 
tacting her old dealers and agents before 
the war. Bob Shaplen, roving Pacific cor- 
respondent for NEWSWEEK, went along 
with her for a while and his resulting re- 
port leaves no doubt in our minds that our 
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latest foreign business enterprise is off to 
an-excellent start. Shaplen prefaced his 
story with the point that Manila is still a 
much-mutilated metropolis and far from 
normal. There are little or no transporta- 
tion facilities and no distributing company 
has a fleet of trucks or even an old jalopy. 


But Mrs. Ocampo, in the ea 
borrowed jeep, sold more than 4,000 cop- 
ies, some of which found their way to near- 
by provinces. Shaplen says that this figure 
may not seem like much in the States, 





but that the feat was accomplished only 
through sheer legwork and solid enthusi- 
asm. Most copies, selling at 40 centavos 
(20 cents), were put on sale in street- 
corner newsstands, bookshops, and the 
peculiar hodgepodge shops abounding in 
Manila which sell everything from liquor 
to trinkets. It wasn’t long before the news- 
boys joined the parade; one youngster re- 
turned four times to replenish his stock. 


The reaction to Manila’s first civil- 
ian magazine was immediate, Shaplen re- 
ports. From burnt-out Paco to still-intact 
Santa Mesa, the citizens took rapidly to 
NEwsweEEK. Inquiries which poured into 
the office included many from persons de- 
siring to subscribe even on the basis of 
having to call for their copies each week 
until the mails are working. And the re- 
quests are increasing each day. Most sub- 
scribers were enthusiastically articulate 
about the opportunity of getting a news 
magazine in a city which is comparatively 
news-starved, even though Manila has 
about twenty morning and evening papers. 


This seeming paradox is explained 
by the fact that the dailies contain little 
worldwide news of spot variety, and so 
NEWSWEEK-MAnILA, printed on the spot 
from films flown from the United States 
on the fastest available planes, gives the 
local readers a full measure of worldwide 
coverage. Shaplen is now working on un- 
stopping the bottleneck of distribution. 
We've moved our offices to the sixth floor 
of the Soriano Building, one of the few 
business edifices still operating in seared 
Manila. Not so far away there are book- 
stores and newsstands in burned-out build- 
ings, with piles of NEwswEEks on impro- 
vised shelves amid shattered stone. Manila 
is reestablishing itself, business is being 
revived, and we're glad to be in at the start. 
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“Whatever became of your superstitions?” asked Mr. Friendly 


Steve Bell wasn’t inl superstitious, but . . 
He did keep a couple of horseshoes nailed over his hin 
He did carry a rabbit's foot. 
And, some days, his knuckles were just alittle red rm knock- 
ing on wood. 
Then came that Friday, the 13th! 


That was the day Steve's house burned down. Steve sprained 
his ankle running for the fireman. That was why he couldn’t 
run fast enough to catch the thief he saw swiping his wife’s 
fur coat in the confusion. 


Steve was throwing horseshoes away in disgust when Mr. 
Friendly, the American Mutual man, appeared. 

“Wait, Steve,” smiled Mr. Friendly. “The best good luck 
charm you have is the one you seem to have forgotten. It’s 
going to buy you a new house, pay your doctor's bills, and 
provide a néw fur coat for your wife. It’s your American 
Mutua: ‘Insurance and it covers everything!” 


“Holy Smokes!” gasped Steve. “It does?” 
“It does,” said Mr. Friendly. 


Honest, you've never seen such a change i in a man. Steve 
Bell was so happy that he danced a jig right on the sidewalk. 
Today, he walks under ladders, owns six black cats, lights 
three on a match, and actually looks forward to every Friday, 
the 13th! 


Superstitions? Forget it! Get complete inusrance covef- 
age for health, property, and income. Take the opportunity _ 
of saving through dividends that have never been less 
than 20%. Send today for American Mutual’s profusely- 
illustrated, easy-to-read All American Plan. Make up your 
own mind what insurance you want and join two million 
other.families. Address: Dept. A-50, American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, 

142 Berkeley Street, Boston © 
16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand when trouble comes! 


AM. ERI CAN MUTUAL... the fi first Amerionr liability insurance company 


©1945, amenican MUTUAL LIABILITY  BURANCE COMPANY 
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The Periscope 





What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


There has been a rub recently be- 
tween Agriculture Secretary Anderson 
and his assistant, J. B. Hutson, over pa- 
tronage and political appointments to 
Agriculture Department jobs . . . James 
Forrestal has his resignation ready as 
Navy Secretary . . . Look for a shake-up 
in the high command of the Navy placing 
a number of naval aviators. in jobs where 
they can push promotions for airmen .. . 
Senator Mead won’t consider running for 
Governor of New York against Thomas E. 
Dewey next year unless he is assured the 
nominations of the Democratic, Liberal, 
and American Labor parties . . . President 
Truman plans to appoint a citizens’ com- 
mittee to study social and economic prob- 
lems affecting war veterans. It would 
work with the Veterans Administration 
and with Congress . . . One of the gov- 
emment’s top income-tax experts, Nor- 
man D. Cann, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, plans to retire soon to 
enter more lucrative private business. 


Nimitz’s Appointment 

Admiral Nimitz’s appointment as Chief 
of Naval Operations resulted from a last- 
minute change of White House plans. As 
late as the day before it was announced, 
the President indicated in private .con- 
versations that his choice would be Ad- 
miral Richard S. Edwards, now Deputy 
Chief of Operations. Pressure from high 
Navy officers and the Texas delegation 
in Congress brought about the switch. 
Edwards had been Navy Secretary For- 
restal’s candidate. 


Aviation Notes 

Expect an early resumption of U. S.- 
British civil-aviation talks as a result of 
Prime Minister Attlee’s recent Washing- 
ton visit. The British were told prompt 
concessions in civil-aviation matters might 
go far toward overcoming Congressional 
opposition to the impending loan agree- 
ment : .. U.S. landing-field rights soon 
will be granted Norway for its proposed 
transatlantic air service between New 
York and Oslo . . . Top government offi- 
als are seriously considering the crea- 
tion of an Assistant Secre for Air 
in the State Department . . . Albert I. 


ick, long associated with the avia- 


tion industry, is among the likely candi- 
dates to succeed Robert A. Lovett as 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 


Bradley’s Problem 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s_ well-laid 
plans to decentralize the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are running into unexpected 
trouble. Distributing specially trained 
civil-service personnel is proving more of 
a problem than ordering military person- 
nel from one front to another. Regardless 
of the need, persons well established in 


_ good homes resent having to pull up 


stakes and transfer to another housing- 
shortage area. 


Costly Surplus 


An illustration of the reason the U. S. 
will get little return from much of its 
surplus property overseas: The Navy had 
a fine repair station in England which 
it did not need. The U. S. asked the Brit- 
ish Admiralty if it wanted it—free. Reluc- 
tantly, the British accepted. The bargain 
was a good one for the U.S. because it 
was costing $200,000 a month to guard 
the place and a survey showed that after 
a three-month salvage operation only 
$450,000 could be recovered. 


Automobiles—1947 or 48? 


Persons who have seen closely guarded 
color drawings or wood models of pro- 
spective automobiles reveal these details: 
Those in the drawing stage are ultra- 
streamlined. One five-passenger model 
has a wide body with self-contained 
fenders, all-around bumper, centered sin- 
gle seat, and nearly 100% glass for clear 
vision in all directions. The engine is rear- 
mounted, with air scoops at the front of 
the car. The trunk is behind the engine, 
and a spare tire is carried in a forward 
compartment. Water, gas, and oil pipes 
are on the outside. Another car in the 
wood-model stage, perhaps a year nearer 
production, is less revolutionary. It has 
a short, sharp-pointed hood and prob- 
ably a front-mounted engine with radia- 
tors and air intakes at the sides. There’s 
no certainty that these specific models 
will ever reach the roads, but they indi- 
cate the trend. 





Trends Abroad 


Anti-Withelmina sentiment in demo- 
cratic Dutch circles is increasing because 
of the Netherlands Government's policy 
in the East Indies . . . Air Minister Ar- 
thur Drakeford has forbidden Royal Aus- 


tralian Air Force fliers to volunteer for 
service with Dutch forces in Indonesia 
. . . The Russians soon are expected to 
ask for permanent special rights at Gen- 
zan and Seishin, warm-water ports on 
Korea’s northeast coast. Retention of 
these all-year outlets to the Pacific would 
strengthen considerably the Soviet eco- 
nomic and military position in that part 
of Asia . . . The British Labor govern- 
ment, though favoring the sternest de- 
militarization for Germany, believes that 
it eventually must rise and take its place 
among nations. 


Rat Farms 

British medical advisers at Hong Kong 
are desperately concerned about the 
swarms of rats that now infest the is- 
land. Though various poisons have been 
tried, so far they have made hardly a 
dent in the rodent population. The Brit- 
ish began paying a bounty on each dead 
rat but gave that up when enterprising 
Chinese residents immediately organized 
large-scale rat-breeding farms. 


No Loan for Poland 


A recent Polish provisional govern- 
ment request for a $500,000,000 loan 
was turned down flatly. U.S. Ambassa- . 
dor Arthur Bliss Lane told the Warsaw 
government that the U.S. was unpre- 
pared to extend any financial assistance 
as long as the Poles were forced to de- | 
liver their coal and other raw materials 
exclusively to Russia. 


Price Spiral 

When a U.S. Navy task force arrived 
recently at Colombo, Ceylon, :local mer- 
chants promptly tripled their prices and 
waited- happily for the Americans to come 
ashore. They arrived without delay— 
loaded down with fountain pens, ciga- 
rette lighters, and wrist watches. “And 
that wasn’t all,” complained one local 
shopkeeper. “The Americans were de- 
manding fantastic prices. It was an out- 
rage.” 


Black Market Roulette 


Budapest’s black market on Teleki 
Square, one of Europe’s largest, now has 
some two dozen “portable” roulette 
wheels. The newly rich black keteers 
and those who have just sold their 
clothes, jewelry, and other valuables are 
the biggest roulette players. If police a 
pear, the owners simply .tuck the crude 
machines under their arms, dodge the 
law, and set them up again on ‘another 
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corner. Incidentally, so important has the 
Budapest black market become in fixing 
the price of gold that the stock exchange 
now receives its opening quotations on 
foreign exchange from Teleki Square. 


Exports to Argentina 
Despite the uncompromising attitude 
ot Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 


Braden, ex-Ambassador to Argentina, ex- 


porters to Latin America report that a 
more generoys export-licensing procedure 
has been adopted recently. They think 
it may indicate a basic policy change to 
blunt speaking on political affairs and a 
more cooperative attitude in economic 
matters. The export squeeze has hurt 
many friendly Argentine business inter- 
ests. Also involved is fear of the long- 
term effects of competition from Britain 
and Sweden in automobiles and other 
typical U.S. products. Too, Washington 
has recognized that Argentina cannot 
supply Europe with badly needed food, 
especially grains and dairy products, un- 
less it obtains certain essential imports. 


Foreign Notes 


The British Austin auto works has 
. bought several giant Lancaster bombers 
and is converting them to carry the tiny 
Austin cars to foreign countries. The 
company says delivery costs by air com- 
pare favorably -with rail-ship transporta- 
tion expenses . . . Shortage of maternity 
beds in British hospitals has become so 
critical that some wives in London are 
making reservations on the basis of the 
dates their husbands are expected to re- 
turn to Britain from overseas military 
duty . . . One reason why Sweden isn’t 
exporting more printing paper is that it 
has supplied more than 5,000 tons of 
toilet paper to the U.S. armed forces in 
the last six months . . . A questionnaire 
distributed among 21,000 Berlin children 
by school authorities of the Neukélln 
District revealed that 1,600 fathers were 
killed at the front, 1,800 missing in ac- 
tion, and almost 5,000 failed to return. 
Bombings killed 187 mothers, and 241 
fathers were in concentration camps. 





Liberated Plants 


British and U.S. companies with 
plants in Eastern Germany are besieging 
their governments to stop Russia 
taking the equipment for arations. 
Diplomatic protests have been effective in 
isolated cases but the underlying legal 
argument remains unsettled. Russia cites 
a section of the Potsdam declaration au- 
thorizing it to remove “appropriate Ger- 
man assets” from its zone. It contends 
that a plant incorporated under German 
law is German, whatever its ownership. 
Washington and London maintain that 
the German tax laws virtually compelled 
the plants to incorporate as an and 
that obviously neither government ever 
contemplated surr:ndering its nationals’ 








property to Russia. Plants of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company are among 
the most important in the dispute. 


Canadian Notes 


Kaiser-Fraser representatives are in 
Canada negotiating with Marine Indus- 
tries, Ltd., for its huge gun factory at 
Sorel, Que., as a Canadian plant for 
their low-cost automobile . . . The Royal 
Canadian Air Force is building a large 
jet-plane experiment base at Edmonton, 
Alta. . . . Despite Prime Minister Attlee’s 
denial in Ottawa that the British Gov- 
ernment is barring Canadian firms from 
doing business in Britain unless they 
build plants there, the British Board of 


‘Trade is still denying import permits to 


Canadian companies . . . UNRRA has 
contracted this year for British Colum- 
bia’s entire herring pack, which nor- 
mally totals more than 50,000,000 
pounds. Britain has bought all but 300,- 
000 cases of the province’s salmon pack. 


Parity Formula 


During the early days of the war, the 
farm bloc was united in backing a new 
formula for “parity” which would take 
into account increased costs of produc- 
tion due to higher wages. That is the ob- 
jective of the Pace bill, currently under 
discussion in Congress. But not all farm- 
bloc members are so sure they want to 
make the change. Weighting the formula 
for wage costs was all right early in the 
war when wages were going up. But the 
farsighted supporters of the bill realize 
that if wages go down the new formula 
would lower the parity level instead of 
raising it. 


Business Footnotes 


Construction-industry experts believe 
that 1946 will be a “fix-it” year for some 
87,000,000 homes in need of minor re- 
pairs and that large-scale new building 
won’t get under way before 1947. Costs 
will be up 25 to 40% . . . When price 
controls are lifted for petroleum products, 
you can expect producers to lower the 

rice of gasoline and raise the price of 

el oil . ... The Civilian Production 
Administration’s November supplement 
to “Products and Priorities” shows that 
only 54 limitation and conservation orders 
remain valid. Upwards of 600 were in 
effect during the war . . . Social Security 
headquarters says only about 20% of laid- 
off workers are collecting unemployment- 
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columns when the paper shortage eases 
. . . Melvyn Douglas, ex-Army major, 
screen star, and husband of Congress. 
woman Helen Gahagan, will produce an 
all-veteran musical comedy on Broadway 
next spring. The writers and composers, 
as well as the actors, will be former 
members of the armed forces. 


Radio Lines 


Look for William Boyd, who recent] 
acquired the rights to Clarence Mulford’s 


Western stories about “Hopalong” Cas. | 


sidy, in which he stars on the screen, to 
launch a weekly half-hour network series 
based on the famous character’s exploits 
. . . Midwestern station executives are 
nettled about the networks’ furor over 
television, which to them is a far-distant 
development limited to big cities. They 
would prefer more:ballyhoo now for FM, 
which they can handle and promote 
locally . . . Because of the high prices 
demanded by stars for regular radio ap- 
pearances, several program producers are 
combing the “ranks of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists for unknown 
but competent talent with which to build 
programs that won't cost a fortune. 


Book Notes 


Carlos P. Rémulo, Philippines Resident 
Commissioner, is putting the finishing 
touches on his fourth book, “And To- 
morrow Freedom,” which will outline the 
steps to be taken when the islands gain 
their independence. The volume will be 
released shortly before July 4 . . . The 
first comprehensive book on the German 
Air Force, for publication next March by 
Harpers, has been written by Wing Com- 
mander Asher Lee, British schoolmaster 
who headed the Air Ministry’s Luftwaffe 
Operational Intelligence . . . Mark Gayn, 
Far Eastern writer arrested last summer 
and later cleared of charges of obtaining 
and using State Department “top-secret” 
material, has collaborated with John Cald- 
well on a new book, “American Agent,” 
detailing Caldwell’s work behind the Jap 
lines in China. The book will be released 
by Holt next May. 


Movie Lines 

Cary Grant and Milton Holmes, writer 
of the successful film “Mr. Lucky,” star- 
ring Grant two years ago, are working on 
a sequel to be called “Mr. Miracle” . . 
Mary Pickford is looking for an unknown 
actor to re-create the roles of her late e- 
husband Douglas Fairbanks in such silent 
films as “The Gaucho,” “Don Q,” and 
“The Son of Zorro”... A group o 
Hollywood radio executives and artists is 
forming a newsreel company which 
make films exclusively for television. The 
fifteen-minute reels will be issued w 
and recorded with openings for local com- 
mercials inserted by the stations buying 
the service . ... Sylvia Sidney will 
the lead in the Hal Wallis production of 
the best seller, “The Searching Wind, 
for Paramount. 
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AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT OF POLICY 


R YEARS, WARNER & SWASEY has taken the position that its 
responsibility continues for the entire life of a Warner & Swasey 
machine. We will continue this policy throughout this period when many 
government-owned surplus Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes are passing 
through many hands. 


Besides the obligation we owe a Warner & Swasey owner, wherever he 
may be, we also have a deep interest in a sound, efficient, postwar national 
economy. It is our belief that low-cost high-production is vital to such an 
economy—and that means using the most efficient methods and tools available. 


Warner & Swasey Maintains Records of Every 
Warner & Swasey Machine in. Service 


Given model and serial number, your nearest Warner & Swasey Branch Office 
can tell you when the machine went into service, what special specifications 
were involved—what original equipment, accessories and tools were included. 


They can aid you further by giving you a report. Knowing the jobs on which 
you expect to use these turret lathes will enable them to advise you whether the 
machine will serve you capably, or whether it would handicap your future 
production when compared to other possibilities for doing your job better. 


Warner & Swasey is in the business of selling low-cost production. We 
believe this is the only means by which America can be prosperous and 
safe—and we believe America’s machines, including surplus, 
can help assure this prosperity and safety if these machines are 
properly used. Our Turret Lathes, our policy and our service are 
all planned for this one objective. Take advantage of all three. 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


. The Periscope 
The Administration wants Congress to have a good rest. The 
longer the holiday recess the House and Senate take, the bet- 
ter President Truman and his advisers will like it. They are 
convinced that Congress, after its long wartime sessions, is 
out of touch with its constituents and that it will be more amen- 
able to White House leadership when congressmen find out at 
first hand what the folks back home are thinking. 


Public-opinion polls indicate, tor example, that a majority of 
the American people are willing to endure continued wartime 
controls to assure a large measure of U. S. relief for Europe this 
winter. Yet Congress has held back relief appropriations and 
sniped at the Administration’s control agencies, particularly 
the OPA. 


Congressional leaders now plan to adjourn about five days be- 
fore Christmas and resume sessions fifteen to twenty days after 
Christmas. However, they may be prevailed upon to extend 
the recess. 


- The temper of the labor-management conference has been a 


bitter disappointment to the Administration. President Truman, 
after receiving assurances of good faith from both sides, ex- 
pected harmonious sessions, not the wrangles that developed, 
and recommendations getting at the heart of industrial dis- 
turbances, not the vague proposals now in prospect. 


The President feels that he has been let down by labor par- 
ticularly. His intimates claim that both Philip Murray, CIO 
chief, and William Green, head of the AFL, personally assured 
him a month after V-J Day that they would postpone strikes in 
important industries until after Jan. 1, by which time recon- 
version would be well advanced, if not completed. Rank-and- 
file eagerness and labor politics made it impossible for Murray 
and Green to keep their promises. . 


The Administration probably will back some kind of concilia- 
tion and fact-finding legislation in an effort to prevent irre- 
sponsible strikes. But it will not retract its opposition to the com- 
pulsory arbitration features of the Burton-Ball-Hatch bill. What 
the President fears most is that the current strike wave will 
panic Congress into enactment of such drastic labor-control leg- 
islation that it will only make a bad situation worse. 


Rent control will be one of the war measures continued in- 
definitely if the Administration gets its way. Assuming that the 
building industry produces at a rate far exceeding the most 
optimistic estimates, the housing shortage will get worse before 
it gets better and will remain critical for several years. If turned 
loose, rents are bound to go sky-high. 


A highly articulate and effective real-estate lobby is already 
campaigning for termination of rent control. It was to counter 
this campaign before it gets out of hand that Administrator 
Chester Bowles of the OPA issued his statement last Sunday 
blasting the National Association of Real-Estate Boards and 
stressing the estimate that 3,400,000 new families—most of them 
families of veterans—will need homes by the end of December. 


Lack of effective consumer lobbies is blamed by Administra- 
tion strategists for the disproportionate influence on Congress 
of such organizations as the real-estate groups. For this reason 


they will welcome what they expect to be the growing counter. 
pressures of veterans’ organizations. 


The real showdown on economic controls will be postponed 
until next summer, as matters now stand. Congress is set to 
extend the more important provisions of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act until June 30, 1946. The price-control law, from which 
the Office of Price Administration derives its power, is due to 
expire on the same date. So the whole control policy will have 
to be reviewed by Congress before then. 


The House Judiciary Committee’s unanimous recommendation 
that the Second War Powers Act be extended from Dec. 31 to 
June 30—including provisions under which the Office of De- 
fense Transportation regulates the railroads, the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator controls the coal industry, and the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration allocates raw materials through a priority 
system—probably will be adopted both by the House and Sen- 
ate before the holiday recess. If so, this will be the most im- 
pressive example of friendly collaboration between Adminis- 
tration and Congress since President Truman took office. 


Most controls will be dropped voluntarily by Administration 
agencies by next summer, but some of them will be continued, 
provided Congress consents, for another year or more. The tin, 
rubber, and building industries should be controlled beyond 
next June, in the opinion of Administration economists. 


 UNRRA’s tour de force on Thanksgiving Day when General 


Eisenhower appealed on its behalf to the House Foreign .t- 
fairs Committee and Director Herbert Lehman appealed di- 
rectly to the country by radio revived chances for prompt ac- 
tion both on the $550,000,000 deficiency appropriation for 
1945 and the $1,350,000,000 authorization for 1946. It is 
probable that both will be sent to the White House before 
Congress goes home for Christmas. 


Some of the most implacable of UNRRA’s critics have given 
way before Lehman’s horror picture of 10,000 persons starving 
to death in Warsaw alone by the end of this month. Repre-. 
sentative Gordon of Illinois, for example, has reconsidered his 
demand that UNRRA be abolished unless Russia quits inter- 
fering with relief. 


Congress seems impressed at last with the urgency of UNRRAS 
schedule, which allows for a lag of one to nine months be- 
tween procurement of supplies and actual shipment. Grain, 
the basic relief foodstuff, for instance, must be ordered four to 
six weeks ahead of loading. Medical items require 90 days, food 
and clothing much longer. If its appropriations come through, 
UNRRA will ship 1,000,000 tons a month for the next six 
months. Food will account for two-thirds of the total. 


The U. S. will provide an even larger share of the world’s food 
supply in 1946 than it has in 1945. This year’s total produc 
tion of about 135,000,000 tons has been divided roughly 3s 
follows: 78.7% to civilians, 9.5% to services, 11.8% (or 15,919, 
000 tons) for export. Next year, total U. S. supply will be some- 
what smaller but a larger proportion—something over 15%—will 
be exported. 


Next year’s farm income is estimated at $18,000,000,000, with 
government payments bringing the total up to $19,000,000,- 
000. This will represent a decline of about 5 to 10% from 1949. 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for 
a world-famed hotel 
or a roadside restaurant 
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dence we have in the dependability of Frigidaire equipment.” 
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IN ‘COUNTLESS BUSINESSES 
and professions youll find 
dependable Frigidaire refrig- 
eration and air conditioning 
equipment. Here are just a 
few of them: 


Hospitals and institutions 
Restaurants 
Hotels 
Markets and groceries 
Bottling plants 
Bakeries 
Army camps 
Trains and buses 
Doctors’ and dentists’ offices 
Factories of all types 
Schools and —_— 
Fur stores 
Locker plants 
Ice cream plants 
Beauty parlors 
Dairies 
Offices 
Fur farms . 
Florists 
Funeral homes 
Drug stores 
Canteens 
~ Ships 
Apparel shops 
Confectioneries 
X-ray and photo laboratories 
Barber shops 
Delicatessens 
Telephone exchanges 
Taverns and clubs 


































Whatever you may need — 
cooling, refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning ~ consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. He will be 
“able to tell you about the kind of 
equipment that will meet your 
needs most effectively . .. give you 
the latest information on when 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in classified section 
of phone book. Look under “Re- 
frigeration Equipment”. Or write 
Frigidaire, 513 Amelia St., Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada, 241 Commercial 
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You're on the RIGHT TRACK... 
when you pick a 





MOVING TO A SITE ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 
gives you the edge in moving materials and mer- 
chandise to or from the plant or warehouse. Over 
this Railroad’s 11,000-mile right of way, supplies 
reach you dependably. Your finished products 
speed directly to the largest U. S. markets and 
ports. And aboard Central’s famous Great Steel 
Fleet, your executives and sales force travel’in 
comfort throughout the heart of industrial and 
commercial America. 


Yet efficient, modern ‘fail service is just one 
advantage you gain by choosing a location that 
is ‘‘central”’ in every sense. 


“CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER . . . because, on New 
York Central you are in the home area of skilled me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical and textile workers. . . 64% 
of all U.S. factory labor. 

“CENTRAL” TO MARKETS . . . because New York 
Central links your plant to 7 of America’s 10 biggest cities 
—in a region where 52% of the nation’s buying power is 
concentrated. 

“CENTRAL” TO RESOURCES .. . because 
New York Central’s territory produces the bulk of 
America’s coal and steel, and provides low-cost electricity 
and industrial water sources. 


“CENTRAL” TO FOREIGN TRADE .. . because 


New York Central serves the great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 
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ASK ABOUT INDUSTRIAL SITES IN THIS KEY AREA 
Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 


.Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 


variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 
location...confidentially...and with a saving of 
time for your busy executives. 


BOSTON . . . South Station . AE. 

CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . Central Terminal! . . A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 

_In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


New York Central it 
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Auto Strike Raises New Issue 


ll 


for Industrial Wars in America 


Nation’s Biggest Union Asks 
Stake in Affairs of Management 
by Cry of ‘Let’s See Books’ 


Whether their sympathies lay with 
management or labor, Americans last 
week could no longer ignore the change 
in industrial warfare. The era of crude, 
shattering, head-on conflicts was past. 
Armed guards, goons, and the violent 
bloodshed of picket lines had been sub- 
ordinated to careful strategy, backed by 
laws as advantageous to the worker as 
they once were to ownership alone. 

ven the issue$ had begun to take on 
a strange color. The union leaders of 


tomobile Workers, and the world’s larg- 
est industrial system, General Motors 
Corp. Significantly, this outbreak oc- 
curred in the middle of reconversion, a 
period when both sides were still well- 
heeled from the war. ; 

In its goals and techniques, the UAW 
strike might set a new ‘pattern for the 
future. But new pattern or old, the fact 
was that the big showdown apparently 
was at hand, not only in the vital auto- 
mobile industry but in other lines as well: 
@ In various localities 640,000 United 
Steel Workers (CIO) scheduled a vote 
on whether to continue demands for a 
$2-a-day wage increase or strike against 
766 steel manufacturers. 

@ Montgomery Ward & Co. workers in 
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subsidiary plants. Ford officials said the 
shutdown was unrelated to the GM strike. 
Some 40,000 workers would be idle. 

@ A six-day strike of 8,000 Illinois tele- 
phone operators ended last Saturday, 
terminating the threat of a national tele- 
phone strike in their support. The strikers 
won their demand for a $6-a-week in- 
crease. 

On a dozen other fronts labor showed 
its restlessness. But the nation’s main in- 
terest centered on the GM-UAW hos- 
tilities. What happened there might. de- 
termine the course of American labor re- 
lations for years to come. 


The Giants Collide © 


Wintry airs nipped the corners of De- 
troit’s skyscrapers. Daylight was waning 
when the 200 United Automobile Work- 
ers delegates representing 100 locals in 
General Motors plants all over the coun- 
try trooped into the ballroom of the 
Barlum Hotel. 

Everybody knew that GM was in a 
tight spot. But the UAW had given am- 
ple warning of its intentions: first, on 





, Associated Press 


Picket line: UAW strikers air their complaints against General Motors outside the Fisher Body plant in Cleveland 


1945, admittedly smart, had learned new 
isons in economics and ideologies. The 
aca issues were still wages and 
- But union strategy called for a 
new cry from the workers: a stake in the 
airs of management itself through de- 
oom that management make public its 


Last week the battle was joined. Prin- 
Cipally, the fight was between the coun- 
tys largest union, the CIO United Au- 


. “refusal to bargain in 


twelve cities struck Monday in a week’s 
demonstration against Sewell L. Avery’s 
ood faith (for a 
closed shop) and his refusal to submit to 
arbitration.” Estimated number of work- 
ers affected: 83,000. 

@ This week the Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced that strikes and work-stoppages 


in 15 non-GM automotive —— plants . 


was forcing it to close for at least a week 
the big Ford River Rouge plant and some 


Aug. 18 when it made the demand for a 
30 per cent blanket increase in wages; 
second, when Walter P. Reuther, inter- 
national vice president of the UAW and 
director of its GM division, had outlined 
the divide-and-conquer tactic (to strike 
at GM plants while GM rivals were kept 
at full production) ; third, when a six-man 
strategy committee was empowered sev- 
eral weeks ago to call a strike. 

The final touch had been added the 
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_Strategy committee call a 
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day before, Monday, Nov. 19, 
when the 200 delegates sent 
GM a virtual ultimatum. It 
was a 2,000-word restate- 
ment of the -union’s. 

asking a reply by Tuesday at 
4 p.m. to its demand for arbi- 
tration of the union-manage- 
ment differences by a three- 
man board which would have 
access to the company’s 
books. The union went even 
further: it demanded that the 
30 per cent wage increase 
not be used to increase the 
prices of cars. 

Promptly at 4 p.m., Reu- 
ther stood up to read a letter 
from Harry W. Anderson, 
General Motors vice presi- 
dent in charge of personnel, 
who wrote that a reply to the 
union ultimatum would be 
made on or before Friday. 
“This,” said Reuther, “is a 
stall, pure and simple .. . 
[It has] left us no choice.” 

Two motions were quickly 
carried: to reject GM’s reply, 
and to recommend that the 


strike. Reuther and the other 
committee members went into 
a huddle for twenty minutes. 
Then R. J. Thomas, UAW 
president, announced the de- 
cision. The men applauded. 


Catholic 





Acme 
pire Lifting: In New York last week scaffold- 
ing loomed 3 
steeple of 66-year-old St. Patrick's. Repairs on the 
cathedral are expected to take a year. 


stories high over the facade and 





sang “Solidarity Forever” (to 

the tune of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
ublic”) and dashed for telephones to 
reak the news to their locals. 

Next morning at 11 a.m., EST, 80 GM 
plants in twenty states ceased their hum 
and clatter. Thirteen rated under 
other unions, but these y counted in 
the over-all strike picture. Those affected 
included 175,000 workers on the job, and 
another 150,000 who had not been re- 


called to work in plants still undergoing — 


reconversion. 

Also affected were 73,000 non-UAW 
GM white-collar workers, a majority of 
whom were kept from entering GM of- 
fices by strike pickets. Should the strike 
continue for long, another: 300,000 em- 
ployes of other automobile companies 
would feel the impact, because GM sup- 
plies parts to most of its rivals and takes 
about 60 per cent of the output of hun- 
dreds of independent autoparts firms. 

Psychologically and economically the 
strike likewise touched the whole na- 
tional economy. As stockholders or work- 
ers in the automobile industry itself, or in 
firms and on farms providing raw and 
fabricated materials for automobiles, one 
out of every seven American families has 
a stake in the motors industry. Other fig- 
ures are no less impressive: The auto in- 
dustry uses 75 per cent of the national 
output of plate glass and rubber; 67 per 
cent of all upholstery leather; 88 per cent 
of the lead; almost 20 cent of the 
steel; and 10 per cent of the copper. 


The Money It Takes: The UAW 
clearly had come a long way from the 
sit-down strikes of 1987 and even from 
the 1941 battle to bring the Ford Co. to 
terms. Grown sturdy and shrewd under 
men like Reuther, Thomas, and Richard 
Frankensteen and their canny advisers, 
the union with a peak membership of 
1,300,000 is now in prime financial con- 
dition. Last June 30, UAW International’s 
treasury $1,287,000 in cash; $885,- 
000 in government bonds. The locals have 
considerably larger funds of their own. 
For strike purposes these locals have al- 
located $500,000, but the union expects 
to pay no strike benefits on a flat weekly 
or monthly basis. it will, however, help 


feed strikers’ families and stay them from 


pats Moreover, some states Pay un- 
employment compensation to ikers. 
Michigan doesn’t; New York does after 
seven weeks. 


But the union’s principal safeguard in 
the fight to hold at cal is the 
fact that GM workers calenialty hold 


about $100,000,000 or $500 a family in 
war bonds. In a pinch, too, other CIO 
affiliates can be counted on to help. 
General a gi + the other cy also 
was p or a long siege. Sept. 
$0 last, GM had $214,872,498 in cash 
and $301,328,518 in short-term govern- 
ment securities. On the same date the ex- 
cess of current assets over current liabili- 
ties was $917,104,517. Observers believe, 
moreover, that if the strike cuts deeply 





into profits, GM may claim rebates from 
the government on excess-profits taxes 
paid in war years. Thus, if the plants stay 
closed through all of 1946, a claim for as 
much as $160,000,000 might be entered, 
Further, a company spokesman said that 
C. E. Wilson, president, had received let. 
ters from stockholders, stating their will- 
ingness to forgo dividends in order to 
beat the strike. : 

The Words It Takes: The shor 
token picket lines, the absence of vio- 
lence, the smoothness of the walkout, and 
the well-tempered words exchanged by 
both sides in the first week plainly re. 
flected the cold determination with which 
the UAW sought a showdown. As for 
General Motors, its answer, which the 
union held to be too late, came Friday: 
A withdrawal of the company’s offer of 
a 10 per cent increase, and a charge that 
it had been .asked not to evbitrate but to 
abdicate by opening its books. 

GM’s reply went further. It accused 
the union of bad faith in ordering the 
strike so abruptly. Saturday the UAW 
replied wildly: GM was trying to estab- 

“ich “an industrial economic dictator- 

. ship” which ultimately would lead to 
another war and, with the atomic bomb, 
the eventual blackout of civilization. 

Meanwhile, playing its divide-and- 
conquer game to the utmost, the UAW 
opened negotiations with the Ford Co. 
and with ler. The latter has not yet 
officially started production, but on Nov. 
21 Ford produced 609 Fords and 51 
Mercurys for a total to date of 17,778. 
One a noted in the “4 me 
tiations: e cempany on Friday de- 
manded that the union accept financial 
responsibility for unauthori 
pages. : 

Last week, with the nation looking to 
Washington, Secretary of Labor Lewis 
Schwellenbach' made the government's 
‘first gesture. He invited GM-UAW nego- 


work stop- 


tiators to the capital to renew considera-. 


tion of their differences. 


Alias H. S. Truman 


.In the Middle West, nobody noticed 
the resemblance between Sen. Harry S. 


Roscoe’s remarkable similarity of feature 
and dress began to be noted. For this 
“blessed coincidence” the 53-year-old 
Hoosier was grateful. When aut 
seekers clamored, he obliged with 
own signature, adding: “alias H. S. Tru- 


man. 

With the help of his business partner, 
Bill McGowan, the American League 
umpire, Roscoe soon longed for fresh 
fields. On July 4 at Briggs Stadium in 
Detroit, McGowan promoted a police es 
cort for his friend. The bleachers caught 
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Doubles: Roscoe (left) and the President 


on, and in the ensuing commotion Roscoe 
permitted himself to be spirited off to a 
dressing room. 

The World Series afforded the same 
pleasant results.. McGowan sent Roscoe 
over to Happy Chandler, the baseball 
czar. Roscoe asked: “Do you want to 
meet the Chief Executive?” Chandler 
started and then looked again. “For a 
minute you had me,” he admitted. 


Sauce for a Scrapbook: The pile of 
clippings mounted ever higher; a bid for 
national fame was due. Last week Roscoe 
and McGowan arrived in Washington. 
Mike Flynn, managing editor of The 
Washington Times-Herald and another 
McGowan friend, saw possibilities in a 
direct assault on the White House. 

Tailed by a reporter and a photog- 
rapher, Roscoe approached the northwest 
gate with his hat pulled down. “Hi, boys,” 
he called to the guards, waved a cigar, 
and started through. Perhaps because 
Mr. Truman doesn’t smoke, or because 
the glasses weren’t quite heavy enough, 
the guards looked twice. “Who are you, 
where are you going?” one of them 
asked. “I’m going inside, who do I look 
like?” came the retort. The guard 
frowned. “You may be Mr. Truman,” he 
said, “but I don’t think so.” Roscoe was 
politely escorted into the gatehouse to 
await George Drescher, head of the Sec- 
ret Service detail. A check followed. Ros- 
coe was advised not to repeat his stunt 
and was released. 

Only a little daunted, the President’s 
would-be stand-in signed autographs for 
schoolchildren, returned the next day to 
pose for cameras in front of the executive 
mansion, and tirelessly made the rounds 
of the capital night clubs. Introduced as 
Ogpepen double at the Ambassador 

otel, he made a happy little speech in 
honor of the fighting ot 

Inevitably as sun and rain came the 
denouement. Roscoe hired a booking 
agent and awaited stage, screen, and 
tadio offers. Should they prove slow in 
coming, the Midwesterner has another 
parlor trick; his initials are the same as 

Truman’s predecessor—F. D. R. 








Keeping It From Mama 


The conspirators included virtually 
every one of the 19,790 residents of 
Shenandoah, Pa.—kindergartners as well 


as .oldsters, far-off strangers as well as’ 


immediate neighbors of the spotless 
frame house at 601 West Penn St. Even 
the town’s daily newspaper was in on the 
secret. To help keep it, The Evening 
Herald had sacrificed one of the best 
stories it ever had. 

In the hearts of the Damato children, 
two sons and four daughters, gratitude 
welled for their fellow townsmen’s kind- 
ness. Mama Damato, widow of a laborer, 
had a bad heart. The family knew how 
she had taken the death of her second 
oldest son, Tony, a Marine corporal, in 
February 1944, and how inconsolable 
she had remained despite the posthumous 
award of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Fearfully her children could pre- 
dict how she would react to the news 
that her eldest boy, Neil, a bombardier, 
had been missing in action over Germany 
since November 1943 and that the War 
Department had just confirmed his death. 

The Damatos were determined. Mama 


- would not know about Neil. 


Td Rather Have Tony’: Shielding 
Mrs. Damato from her second tragedy 
was a fairly simple matter in Shenandoah. 
The town cooperated, and Mama, who 
spoke very little English and read it not 
at all, would not be likely to pick up an 
out-of-town report. But last week the 
Damatos’ plan was put to severe test. In 
honor of Tony’s heroic act of throwing 
himself on a Jap hand grenade to save 
the lives of two comrades, a 2,200-ton 
destroyer, the U.S.S. Damato, was to 
be launched in New York. The Navy 
asked Mama Damato to christen it. 

In the Bethlehem Steel shipyards at 
Staten Island, three of. the younger 
Damatos, with their parish priest, clust- 
ered protectively around the dark-eyed 
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little woman in black. Someone handed 
her a bottle of champagne. She seemed 
hesitant. The orchids fell from her cor- 
sage and the tears came. “Preferisco 
avere il mio figlio Tony a tutto questo” 
(“I'd rather have my son Tony than all 
this”), she said. Then she smashed the 
bottle across the destroyer’s bow, and the 
big ship moved down ‘the ways. At that 
moment in Shenandoah, school children 
stood at attention. 

On the ferryboat ride back to New 
York Mama seemed a bit more cheerful. 
She pointed out the Statue of Liberty; 
so it had loomed when she arrived some 
35 years ago from Salerno, Italy, a pretty 
young woman of 19. But Mama Damato 
was far less concerned with sight-seeing 
than with speeding home to Shenandoah. 
She told her silent children: “Sarebbe 
terribile se Neilly venisse a casa e che io 
non ci fosse per riceverlo.” (“It would be 
terrible if Neilly came home and I wasn’t 
there to greet him.”) 


PP 


Legion of Decorum 


Remembering the blowout ‘in 1939, 
Chicago had prudently prepared for the 
worst. Amiable but determined hotel 
managers cleared lobbies of potted palms. 
Saloon .and restaurant owners made ad- 
vance calculations of breakage and other 
damage and grimly waited the opening of 
the 27th annual American Legion con- 
vention. 

Their fears proved largely groundless. 
Legion pranksters last week jammed the 
Loop, halting traffic, making men jump 
with eléctrte cattle prods, scaring easily 
scared women, furiously driving 


wheezy automobiles and “40-and-8” loco- 
motives. But the old hell-raising spirit 
which once made Legion gatherings an 
attraction and a terror was tamed. 
Old-timers still sang “Hinky Di 
Parleyvoo” and “Beautiful K-K-Katy, 


International 


Unaware of one son’s death, Mrs. Damato shares a posthumous honor to another 
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Legionnaires watch Alice Helms join 


but veterans of the recent fighting were 


‘ still too close to the immediate and 


painful past to indulge any boisterous 
comic urge. Even the Legion parade, 
held Monday night, turned out to be a 
bob-tailed affair. 

Chicago’s housing shortage had fore- 
stalled a large-scale‘invasion. Only 4,000 
delegates and alternates and about the 
same number of other Legionnaires and 
guests turned up. Edward Fr O'Neill of 
Yonkers, N. Y., national sergeant-at-arms, 
offered an explanation: “The last wild 


convention was here in Chicago in ’89.° 


They began tapering off in Boston the 
following year. This is the most orderly 
convention I have ever seen.” 

It was. also one that attended pretty 
strictly to business through four days of 
sessions in the Coliseum. In its first post- 
war meeting the Legion was determined 
to offer its views on a host of major new 
problems, and to set the stage for the 
biggest membership drive in its history. 
Current claimed membership is about 
1,700,000, including 600,000 veterans of 

war. .. 

Not since the convention that wel- 
comed both Gen. John J. Pershing and 
Marshal Foch had such a program of 
eminent military speakers been scheduled 
—General of the Army Eisenhower and 
Admirals of the Fleet King and Nimitz.° 

A General Cries: Beyond question it 
was Eisenhower who stole the show. The 
biggest turnout of the sessions awaited 
him. Suffering from a cold which later in 
the week sent him to the hospital, the 
general looked tired as he entered. On the 
Stage the Legion’s national commander, 





freak-sized wrestler, still bewhiskered weighing 
only 280 pounds. He says he lost 80 pounds ‘ 


ral Patton. 








Edward Schciberling, pinned the Legion 
Medal of Honor dn him. Big Ike smiled 
slightly; then his composure deserted 
him. Tears filled his eyes as he thanked 


the men for this honor which came “from 


Americans.” He gulped but went on talk- 
ing. He mentioned his wife’s illness. Then 
he broke off and wiped his eyes. Many of 
the Legionnaires were close to tears 
themselves. 

That night Eisenhower, who received 
a tremendous ovation as he rode through 
the Chicago streets, spoke at a Legion 
dinner in the Palmer House. Like the 
speakers who preceded and followed him, 
he unhesitatingly took his stand on the 
most-discussed issue before the conven- 


tion—merger of the services. He favored 
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They cheer James Hendrix, Army hero 


the merger. It would promote efficiency, 
arr pe and progress in research, he 
said. 

From Admiral King, the Legion heard 
a counterstand: “Our future national se- 
curity is so vital that we must not gam- 
ble with it. Yet without a thorough com- 
prehensive study [of unified command], 
that is what hasty action, or even a com- 
promise among conflicting points of view, 
would amount to.” 

From Admiral. Nimitz came a similar 
appeal: “The issue is too serious, too 
doubtful, to be settled by oratory and 
determined in haste.” Other speakers on 
the issue were Lt. Gen. James H. Doollit- 
tle, Army Air Forces, pro-merger, and 
Lt. Gen. Alexander Vandegrift of the 
Marines, anti-merger. 

When the Legion reached the point of 
taking sides, it did not quibble. It adopted 
a resolution endorsing the merger. Other 
Legion stands:.for keeping the atomic 
bomb secret; for one year of compulsory 
military training in peacetime; for keep- 
ing Navy-held bases in the Pacific. 

In the race with other organizations, 


. : Acme 
Ike meets WAC Margaret Hastings 


many of them new, for membership of 
the veterans of this war, the Legion dram- 
-atized its efforts by staging a mass 
initiation of -6,000 men and women, 
among them more than 50 Medal of 
Honor winners. Finally, it unanimously 
elected John Stelle, 53-year-old McLeans- 
boro, Ill., farmer and businessman, its 
new national commander. 


oom 


Red Cross With Labor Pains 


The American Red Cross, the self- 
styled “greatest mother in the world,” 
was in domestic relations court last week. 
In its wartime marriage with labor, some 
of the agency’s biggest financial support- 
ers saw a threat to its nonpartisanship. 
They wanted the bonds dissolved. 

The late national chairman, Norman 
H. Davis, had fathered the alliance. Cam- 
paigning for an unprecedented $50,000, 
000 to finance operations of the first war 
year, Davis found the response slow. 
Asked by Davis to find out why, Guy 
Emerson, New York banker, reported 
labor leaders “unfriendly or indifferent. 
They felt, he said, the Red Cross was 
overstaffed with businessmen and had 
slighted labor in peacetime disaster relief. 

The all-powerful Red Cross Central 
Committee approved the marriage, 16 
to 2. The AFL and CIO agreed to brin 
their huge membership into the R 
Cross by deducting dues from payrolls. 
The Red Cross agreed to reimburse them 


for their expenses at $232,000 a year. 
.The move set a precedent. Outside or 
ganizations, gathering Red Cros, cor 
tributions, had always paid their own 


As long as the conservative, nonpal- | 
tisan Davis was in control, two socially | 
prominent dissenters, George L. Harriss 
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of New York, and Mrs. Dwight F. Davis 
ot Washington, kept their doubts to them- 
selves, hoping peace would return the 





Red Cross to its prewar course. In the 


summer of 1944, Davis died. _- 
The ‘Fuddy - Duddy’ Question: 


- President Roosevelt’s appointment of his 


onetime law partner, Basil O’Connor, to 
the chairmanship, freshened fears of 
political inroads by labor. Under O’Con- 
nor’s encouragement, union contributions 
mounted, reaching a $30,000,000 peak for 
the current year. When, the dissenters 
asked, would labor demand a voice in 
Red Cross policy matching its financial 
weight and with what effect on nonpar- 
tisanship? 

O’Connor’s supporters struck back. 
Agnes Meyer, social-reformer wife of the 

blisher of The Washington Post, ad- 
Bain a Red Cross regional meeting in 
New York, denoun the O’Connor 
critics as “fuddy-duddies and reaction- 
aries,” and some of the chapter leaders 
as “gauleiters.” For its own good, Mrs. 
Meyer said, the Red Cross should oust 
the Washington “reactionaries” and de- 
centralize. 

O’Connor’s term is about to expire. 
Friends said-last week that he hoped for 
reappointment and would carry on the 
labor-Red Cross alliance if renamed. The 


_ opposition gave notice it would continue 


to fight the kickback in any case. Its 


hopes rested on an appointment from . 


among several nonpartisan nominations 
on the President’s desk: General of the 
Army Marshall, retiring Chief of Staff; 
William Phillips and Joseph C. Grew, 
former Under Secretaries of State. 


ronP 


Matt’s Totin’ Again 

Last July the argument raged before 
the Oklahoma pardon and parole board, 
set up by constitutional amendment only 
a year earlier. Matt Kimes, who since 
1927 had been serving a life term in the 
McAlester penitentiary for the murder of 
two police officers during a bank-rob- 


' bing spree, wanted a 60-day leave of 


absence. His reason was simple—he 
wished to Big in person, the signa- 
tures needed for a clemency plea. 

Representatives of the State Bankers 
Association and the Sheriffs and Peace 

ts Association strongly protested. 
So did the widow of one of Kimes’s 
victims; so did Baker Wall, who, as 
county attorney eighteen years ago, had 
prosecuted him. Wall wagged a finger at 
Kimes and shouted: “You've got the same 
charming smile you had during your 
trialthe sweet, seductive smile you 
tumed on the jury.” 

Kimes, a dark-haired, well-set-up man 
of 38, retorted skillfully. His desperado 
days were over; he was “through with 
crime.” He had been a niodel prisoner, a 
trusty. He had helped break up a dope 
ring and solve other crimes in and out 
of the penitentiary. A leave. would en- 
Courage other convicts to seek another 
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chance from society. Finally, there was 
ample proof of his reliability; he had al- 
ways returned to prison after previous 
leaves—once to attend his sister’s funeral, 
once to go quail hunting. 

When the arguments were finally con- 
cluded last July, the parole board, par- 
ticularly Mrs. Mabel Bassett, vigorously 
supported Kimes. Mrs. Bassett asserted 
that he had improved through religion 
and the prison school. She was, she said, 
thinking of the man “as he is today—and 
what he is going to do.” 

Gov. Robert S. Kerr granted the leave 
on condition that Kimes remain in the 
state and avoid attempts to “glamorize” 
his life. The arrangement apparently 
worked well. At the end of 60 days, the 
parole board gave Kimes six months’ 
ntore freedom. 

Rebirth of a Bad Boy: Last week 
Oklahoma had cause to blush. Matt Kimes 


was again a fugitive from justice. He 


wore the tag of America’s first postwar 
ublic enemy. No. 1. A nationwide man- 
unt was on, with the FBI and local 
peace officers on the alert particularly in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Their quarry was 
reported somewhere in the area, armed 
with two revolvers and a 30-30 Win- 
chester rifle. 

Kimes’s descent from grace came 
when, in Federal court in Dallas, he (in 
absentia) and two other McAlester 
alumni were charged with robbing the 
First State Bank of Morton, Texas, of 
$17,692.42. The date of the crime, Sept. 
5. was just about halfway through 
Kimes’s leave of absence. An even more 
recent crime was laid at his door by the 
manager of‘a Wewoka, Okla., movie 
house. On Nov. 18, the movie man as- 
serted, Kimes had seized the night’s re- 
ceipts at pistol point. 

As the. Southwest seethed with its big- 
gest excitement since the war, Governor 
Kerr stoutly maintained that the parole 
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board’s batting average was a good one; 
less than 7 per cent of the men granted 
clemency during his administration had 
failed to make good. As for Kimes, Okla- 


_ homa officials raised an academic point. 


They revealed that his six-month leave 
had been canceled anyway—for speeding 
and drunken driving. — 


Queue Up, Vets 


In Kansas City, returning servicemen 
slept on the floor, in chairs, or three to a 
pool table, while the city fumed at Fed- 
eral red tape. For, stored in Firehouse 
No. 4 by Department of Commerce order 
were 500 -unused cots, sent to Kansas 
City by the Office of Civilian Defense 
for the black day when the Japs would’ 
bomb the Gateway to the Southwest. 

K. C.’s first experience with the cots 
came last summer. The Welfare Depart- 
ment tried to buy 50 of them. Great piles 
of forms were filled out and mailed to 
Washington. Finally, acting: under writ- 
ten orders, the custodian of the cots re- 
fused to lend them to the Red Cross. 

Last week, while more servicemen 
went without beds and Kansas City 
bowed its head in chagrin, the powerful 
Kansas City Star sarcastically editorial- 
ized: “Is this . . . plain governmental 
stupidity? It is high time somebody is 
finding out . . . Kansas City welcomes 
the boys from the Belgian bulge and Oki- - 
nawa. Sick, well, or recovering from 
wounds—just make yourselves comfort- 
able, boys! Grab the nearest pool table!” 








. Associated Press 
Out Like a Light: Convicted of kill- 
ing a Navy man, Frank L. Bromley Jr., 
23, faints and falls downstairs as 


he leaves an Erie, Pa., courtroom. 
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VICTORY TIDES 





Why the Fleet Could Not Retreat to the West Coast 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Admiral Pratt 
interrupts his se- 
ries of articles on 
the lessons of the 
war to make these 
observations on 
the Pearl Harbor 
investigation. 


Lookin at the 
Pear] Harbor mat- 
ter from one naval 
point of view, the 
great question raised by the current 
evidence is: With a fairly accurate 
knowledge of Japanese intentions, 
coupled with knowledge of the 
consequences of an attack on the 
Hawaiian Islands, should the bulk of 
the Pacific Fleet have been assembled 
in the neighborhood of the islands, or 
would it have been better to have 
massed the Fleet at West Coast ports? 

To those naval men who remain ob- 
sessed with preparation and _ training 
for war, even in the face of imminent 
danger, the answer might have been 
West Coast ports. But to those naval 
men imbued with the traditions of the 
past, who take their cue from Nelson, 
John Paul Jones, Lawrence, Farragut, 
and others, who place morale and the 
fighting heart even ahead of prepara- 
tion in time of danger, the answer 





should have been—station the fleet in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

But at the same time, the disposition of 
the Fleet should have been the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances, with re- 
connaissance as complete as facilities 
permitted. Never should the Fleet have 
been caught like sitting ducks in a 
harbor. 

Let us attempt to visualize what 
might have happened had our Fleet 
remained at West Coast ports long after 
the time for preparation was over. The 
first thing which stikes one is that a 
fleet that is always preparing to fight 
is never quite ‘ready to fight when the 
proper time comes. It would have been 
a slap in the face to naval morale. Jap 
morale would have been raised over 
and above anything they could have 
hoped to gain in battle. We would have 
been the laughing stock of every great 
sea power in the world. The entire 
Hawaiian Islands would have been open 
and ripe for invasion. 


In the meantime, the Japs, count- 
ing our withdrawal as a great naval vic- 
tory, which in fact it would have been, 
would have been given ample time to 
entrench themselves in the Far East 
and Seuthwest Pacific. And with the 
Hawaiian Islands in the hands of the 
foe, our own West Coast would have 


been open to invasion from the Aleu- 
tians to the Canal Zone. 

Then think of the home pressure that 
would have been brought to bear to 
hold part of the Fleet at each port 
which lay in the threatened area. Re- 
member in the Spanish-American War, 
with practically no threat to our East 
Coast, how difficult it was to break 
away Admiral Schley’s flying squadron 
and send it to Cuba. Once a retiring 
defensive policy is taken, it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the offensive can 
be resumed. 


No, it was not the strategy to hold 
the Hawaiian Islands to the last ditch 
which was unsound. It was eminently 
sound, but it was the tactical disposi- 
tions made to hold the islands which 
were unsound, and which violated 
every proper military concept of war, 
or imminence of war. And if anyone is 
under the illusion that the defense of 
Pearl Harbor was a hopeless cause, re- 
member: For every two ships we might 
have lost, the Japs could not afford to 
lose one, for we had the power of ample 
replacement and the Japs did not. And 
more important still: Less than six 
months after the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
and long before we had recovered from 
its evil effects, we met the enemy in the 
Battle of Midway and defeated him. 
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Our Fleet Was Still There 


The joint ee committee in- 
Harbor established its 


second basic fact® last week: 


The American Fleet, ultimately crip- 


pled by the Japs, was based at Pearl Har- 
bor at the insistence of the State Depart- 
ment over the protests of the admiral 
then in command.| . 

Much as it had been in those months 
before the disaster of Dec. 7, 1941, it was 
the admirals versus the diplomats on the 
committee’s witness stand. To fix the 
blame, the committeemen felt that some- 
how the square pegs of military fact must 
be fitted into the round holes of the pre- 
Perr! Harbor American diplomacy. 

The Snug-Harbor Admiral: The 
admirals had their innings first. On the 
stand was Admiral J. O. Richardson, the 
square-jawed, gruff-voiced officer who 
had commanded the Pacific Fleet until he, 


was replaced on Feb. 1, 1941. The ad- > 


miral lost no time in coming to the point: 





*First: That Washington had complete advance in- 
formation, obtained through numerous_ in 
Tokyo messages, that Japan was ready to strike 
(Newsweek, Nov, 26). 


From May 1940 until he was no longer 
in command, he had protested many 
times against keeping the Fleet in Hawai- 
ian waters use it was unprepared 
for war. So disturbed did he become that 
at'one point he went to Washington to 
protest in person. 

Into a memorandum written before he 
took the witness stand, the admiral 
packed the facts of a luncheon date at 
the White House with President Roose- 
velt, Oct. 8, 1940. His story: 

“I took up the question of returning 
to the Pacific Coast all of the Fleet ex- 
cept the Hawaiian detachment. The Pres- 
ident stated that the Fleet was retained 
in the Hawaiian area in order to exercise 
a restraining influence on the actions of 
Japan. 5 

“I stated that in my opinion the pres- 
ence of the Fleet in Hawaii might influ- 
ence a civilian, political government, but 
that Japan had a military government 
which knew that the Fleet was under- 
manned, unpre for war, and had 
no train of auxi ships, without which 
it could not undertake active operations; 
therefore, [it] could not exercise a re- 
straining influence on Japan’s actions. 
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“I further stated that we were more 
likely to make the Japanese feel] that we 
meant business if a train [of auxiliary 
ships] were assembled and the Fleet re- 
turned to the Pacific Coast with comple- 
ments filled, the ships docked and fully 
supplied with ammunition, provisions, 
stores, and fuel, and then stripped for 
war operations. 

“The President said, in effect: “Despite 
what you believe, I know that the pres- 
ence of the Fleet in the Hawaiian area 
has had, and is now having, a restraining 
influence on the actions of Japan.’ (See 
Admiral Pratt’s Victory Tides. 

“I said: ‘Mr. President, I still do not 
believe it and I know that our Fleet is 
disadvantageously disposed for preparing 
for or initiating war operations.’ ” 

The President, according to Admiral 
Richardson, replied that he could be con- 
vinced only if “I can be given a good 
hag: ay that in ts conv 

erican peop. apan 
country was not “stepping backward” if 
Fleet were returned to the Coast. 


at the Quays: Up to that 
ogy vee Richa ieneod doubt 
ad proved himself the most sensati 
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witness of the inquiry. But he was not 
ished: 
Men. 1 alleed ‘the Proiident # we 


~ were going to enter the war. He replied 


that if the Japanese attacked Thailand or 
the Kra Peninsula or the Dutch East In- 
dies we would not enter the war, and if 
they even attacked the Philippines he 
doubted whether we would enter the 
war; but that they could not always avoid 
making mistakes and that as the war con- 
tinued and the area of operations ex- 
panded, sooner or later they would make 
a mistake and we would enter the war.” 

Richardson’s apprehensions about the 
Fleet’s vulnerability appeared to have 
been shared by his, superior, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, particularly after British operations 
at Taranto against the Italian Fleet that 


year had shown that torpedo planes could 


make successful attacks on berthed war- 
ships in shallow waters. Stark's position, 
however, was that the State Department 
and the President wanted the Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, and that this must be ac- 
cepted. 

Nevertheless, on Nov. 22, 1940, Stark 
prophetically wrote Richardson: “Since 
the Taranto incident my concern for the 
safety of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor, al- 
ready great, has become even greater. By 
far the most profitable object of a sudden 
attack in Hawaiian waters would be the 
Fleet unit based in that area.” 

Richardson testified that he finally 
came to the conclusion that an under- 
official of the State Department, Dr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, adviser on political 
relations, was the man behind the policy 
of keeping the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

“I got the impression,” said the ad- 


miral, “that Dr. Hornbeck was exercis- - 


ing a greater influence over the disposi- 
tion of the Fleet than I was.” 
Richardson also disclosed that in 1940, 
fourteen months before Pearl Harbor, he 
learned “with amazement” that Mr. 
Roosevelt was considering imposing two 
sea patrol lines on Japan to blockade the 
Japs should they take drastic counter- 


measures against Britain’s plans to reopen 


the Burma Road. The plan was never in- 
voked. 


The admiral’s opposition to the Presi- ‘ 


dent’s policies eventually cost him his 
job. oe on Feb. 1, 1941, by 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, later re- 
moved for the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
Richardson asked Secretary of the Na 
Frank Knox what had caused the shift. 
Knox’s reply: “Jim, the last time you 
were here [Oct. 8, 1940], you hurt the 
President’s feelings.” 

Following Richardson to the witness 
stand was another admiral—William D. 
Leahy, Mr. Roosevelt’s Chief 
of Staff, who had the Oct. 8 
luncheon at the White House. Leahy was 
unable to recall” most of the details of 
the luncheon conversation. From his per- 
sonal knowledge of the President’s atti- 
tude, however, he emphatically doubted 
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that Mr. Roosevelt had said this nation 
wouldn’t go to war with Japan if the 
Philippines were attacked. 

Then Leahy dropped a surprise pack- 
age into the testimony. Questioned on his 
opinion of Richardson’s opposition to 
basing the Fleet at Pearl Harbor, Leah 
said: “I am in complete agreement wi 
the statement about a’return to the West 
Coast if war was near.” Had he feared an 
attack on Pearl Harbor? “As a matter of 
fact,” Leahy replied, “I was always fear- 
ful such a thing might happen to us and 
so were many other officers.” 

Alert Against Bandits: The appear- 
ance of the diplomats was the signal for a 
jammed hearing room. Standees lined the 
walls; outside was a queue of would-be 
spectators. Through the milling crowd 
walked a gaunt, 74-year-old man, plainl 
ill and enfeebled. It was Cordell Hull, 
former Secretary of State, bearing a 
22,000-word statement prepared for him 
by former colleagues at the State Depart- 
ment. . : 

Members and friends gathered about 
to shake the hand of the man who has 
been in declining health since his retire- 
ment a year ago. His voice was faint, but 
his poise had not left him. Quickly the 
committee decided to have the statement 
read by one of its counsel, allowing Hull 
to retire and reappear later for question- 
ing. 
Essence of Hull’s prepared statement: 
“The whole issue presented was whether 
Japan would yield in her avowed move- 
ment of conquest or whether we would 
yield the fundamental principles for 
which we stbod in the face of the Japa- 
nese demand that we ahandon them... 

“I and other high officers of our gov- 
ernment knew that the Japanese military 
were poised for attack. We knew that the 
Japanese were demanding—and had set 
a time limit, first of Nov. 25, and extend- 
ed later to Nov. 29—acceptance by our 
government of their extreme, last-word 
proposal of Nov. 20.” 

-The United States, Hull emphasized, 
was dealing with a “bandit government.” 
He, himself, had put the Cabinet on the 
alert as early as Nov. 7. For the State 
Department’s course, he added, “there 
are no apologies.” 

Basically, the strategy of the diplomats 
was to gain time in. which the military 
could prepare, Hull testified. Vigorously 
he denied that his final note to Tokyo on ~ 
Nov. 26 constituted an “ultimatum” as 
the Japs so construed it. 

‘As the hearings neared the week end, 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State, began his testimony. He stood 
firmly with Hull on all major points. But 
he too provided headlines. 

As a participant in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting at sea which pro- 
duced the Atlantic Charter in Au 
1941, Welles testified that deougend 
the autumn the British Prime or 
sought a more aggressive American pol- 
icy toward Japan than was ever adopted 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Whether or not all its members 
realize it, the Congressional Pearl 
Harbor Committee is investigating 
two questions. The first is: What 
caused the war with Japan? The sec- 
ond is: Why did the United States 
suffer a disaster at Pearl Harbor? The 
two are related, of course; but the 
answer to one is not the 
answer to the other. 

The Committee has gone 
far enough into the first 
question to permit some 
conclusions to be drawn. 
It has spread on the record 
many ‘hitherto unpublished 
details. All of them corrob- 
orate what was already 
known about the purposes 
of American diplomacy dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941. None d 
of them supports the thesis that Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted war with Japan. 

In 1940, the fall of France and the 
Low Countries and the dire threat to 
Britain exposed the United States to 
the danger of attack from two sides. In 
1941, the Nazis turned east, but no 
one could be sure that the Russians 
could survive the winter as an ef- 
fective military power. The prevail- 
ing view was that they could not. 
The Nazis would then have been free 
to turn again to the west. 


Mr. Roosevelt consistently re- 
garded the Nazi threat to the security 
of the United States as more powerful 
and more direct than the Japanese. 
War with Japan would divert forces 
needed to cope with the threat on the 
Nazi side. The steadfast objective of 
American diplomacy in the Far East 
during this period was to avoid war 


in Japanese aggressions which would 
impair the security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull could 
have avoided or delayed war with the 
Japanese by giving them the green 
light. to conquer Southeast Asia and 
the East Indies. But the result would 
have been not only a vastly stronger 
Japan, but a heavy blow to Britain’s 
capacity to hold the Germans at bay 
and, probably in short order, a junc- 
ture of Japanese and German forces 
in the Middle East. 

The Japanese militarists would have 
preferred to avoid war with the United 
States—at least until later—but not at 
the expense of forgoing what seemed 
| to them to be a heaven-sent oppor- 








with Japan—but without acquiescing - 
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Where the War Cause Lies: Japan 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tunity to create an impregnable empire. 

There were elements in Japan which 
wanted to avoid war with the United 
States. at almost any cost. Whether a 
somewhat different American diplo- 
macy might have enabled these ele- 
ments to curb the militarists—a little 
longer at least-no one can ever know. 
But there is no room for 
doubt about the purposes of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. fiull. 


The evidence now avail- 
able indicates that if there 
had been any chance of re- 
straining the militarists, it 
had vanished by mid-Oc- 
tober, 1941, when Tojo re- 
placed Konoye as Premier. 
That was the prevailing, if 
reluctant, judgment in 
Washington by early November of that 
year. Four issues of NEWSWEEK ahead 
of Pearl Harbor, the column which reg- 
ularly appears in this space opened 
with these words: “A high official of 
the government makes this stark analy- 
sis of the situation in the Far East: 
‘The chances of our having trouble 
with the Japanese are nine in ten.’ By 
trouble he meant war.” 

The column went on to say that 
“up to the present, it can be said on 
high authority, not even the vague 
outline of a formula has been found 
for reconciling Japanese’ policy with 
ours,” and that “the real obstacle is 
Japanese ambition to establish a great 
Far Eastern empire by military force.” 
It reported that both the United States 
and Japan “seem. adaniant” and that 


- therefore “responsible officials display 


no optimism concerning Kurusu’s mis- 
sion. 

Two issues before Pearl Harbor 
NEwsweEEX stated that the odds of 10 
to 1 against peace still stood and, re- 
ferring to the gradual reinforcement 
of the Philippines, Malaya, and the 
East Indies, concluded: “Today, Japan 
may be facing its last chance to strike. 
Tomorrow may be too late.” 

On the Thursday before Pearl Har- 
bor, NEwsweEeEk said that “no one 
denied that the showdown could not 
long be delayed.” 

What caused the war with Japan 
was as plain then as it is now. The 
Congressional inquiry has only filled 
in the detail. The question which 
remains perplexing — despite .all 
previous investigations — is how the 
Japanese caught us flat-footed at 
Pearl Harbor. 
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by the President. The climax had come 
on Nov. 30, only a week before the Japs 
attacked. Churchill had urged the Presj. 
dent that Britain and the United States 
serve upon Japan “a plain declaration, 
secret or public” that er aggression 
“would lead to the gravest consequences,” 
In recommending the course, Churchill 
declared it to-be “one important method 
. unused in averting war between 
Japan and our two countries.” There was 
no indication that the plea was ever 
acted upon. 
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Remember Ezra? 


Inside the massive, steel-barred doors 
of the District of Columbia jail last week 
a new inmate adjusted himself amiably 
to prison life. Seldom had any jail 
housed a more singular catch. After 
nearly 40 years of expatriation in Europe, 
Ezra Pound, 60-year-old poet and stormy 
petrel among twentieth-century littera- 
teurs, was home to face trial for treason. 
He was charged with broadcasting the 
Axis line over Radio Rome to his coun- 
trymen at war. He was America’s Lord 
Haw Haw. 

The Washington cell was a far 
from the purlieus in which Pound flour- 
ished most of his adult life. The Idaho- 
born son of a mining assayer early found 
the United States a “mind swamp,” un- 
attuned to his cultured tastes, unappre- 
ciative of his highly special talénts. After 
a try at teaching at a Midwestern college 
—which soon dismissed him as what he 
himself called “the Latin Quarter type”- 
Pound left in 1908 for London, later for 
Paris, and finally, on the Italian Riviera, 
for a plazzo in Rapallo. 

The Continent’s. salons and bistros soon 
learned to know the handsome, Barry- 
moreish figure as the founder of the 
revolutionary Imagist movement in po- 
etry and champion of the new surrealism 
in the arts. If, in his ballads and cantos- 
unhampered by conventional meters, 
laden with obscure allusions—some critics 
found nothing but the banal and trivial, 
others saw “brilliant experiments.” Nei- 
ther denied his tremendous influence on 
other more lucid modern poets. 

His Kind of Freedom: The begin- 
nings of Pound’s eventual lock with the 
law stemmed from his discovery of Mus- 
solini. In 1986 he sang Il Duce’s praises 
in ‘a pamphlet hailing him as the inheritor 
of Thomas Jefferson’s mantle. In 1989, 
on one of his rare trips back to America, 
he described Fascist Italy as “freer than 
anywhere else in the Occident.” 

With the outbreak of war Pound, 
whose royalties from Britain and the 
United States were cut off, rode the Axis 
air waves. After Pearl Harbor he told 
America that it was “illegally at war 
through what I consider to be the crim- 
inal acts of a President whose mental 
condition was not, so far as I could see, 
all that could or should be desired.” Of 
Hitler and: Mussolini he later broadcast 
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Battle Veteran 


This is a fighting Aeroprop, one 
of thousands used on Allied air 
armadas. With the war won, its 
battle performance now assures 
it an equally brilliant future. 
The lightness, strength, and 
simplicity of this General Motors 
propeller adapt it to the exacting 
standards of commercial use. Its 
automatic, constant-speed opera- 
tion, compact unit construction, 


and ribbed-steel hollow blades 
are among other Aeroprop fea- 
tures important to peacetime 
flight. 

The Aeroprop continues to 
benefit by intensive research, 
engineering, and production 
development. That means con- 
tinued improvement to meet 
changing needs. As it stands 
today, however, the war-proved 


with a Bright Future 


Aeroprop represents basic 
achievements in propeller design 
and operation that will contrib- 
ute greatly to flying’s future. 


Aeroprop Advantages —Lightness for pay- 
load ... Strength for safety... Simplicity 
for easy service... Faster Automatic Pitch 
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to America: “They are your leaders how- 
ever much you think you are conducted 
by Roosevelt or told by Churchill.” He 
wamed: “You are at war for the duration 
of the Germans’ pleasure. You are at war 
for the duration of Japin’s pleasure.” 
Indicted in absentia in mid-1943, 
Pound was seized by Italian Partisans 
lat May. He was brought home in an 
Amy C-54 on Nov. 18. Another plane 
had brought seven Italians, ex-employes 
of the Rome and Milan radios, ready to 
ive vital information on Pound’s alleged 
Boks with Fascist propaganda. Behind 





Associated Press 
Ezra Pound: Home on treason charges 


him in Italy, Pound left a wife, a mistress, 
two sons, and an 86-year-old mother. 

In his prison cell the returned expatri- 
ate ate and slept well and eagerly told 
his story to. all comers. His clothes thread- 
bare, his shaggy beard now graying, he 

week sarcastically assailed the 
“damned-fool idea” that he had betrayed 
his country. As fully aware as the gov- 
emment of the ticklishness of his case— 
it is the first American arraignment for 
treason based on opinions aired via radio 
~Pound disgustedly threw up his hands 
and muttered: “If freedom of speech 

't apply on the radio—in an age of 

... Then he blustered: “I'm a 
respectable character. I’d die for an idea, 
all right, but to die for an idea I've for- 
~ is too much . .. Does anyone have 

faintest idea what I said?” 
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Pointless Paragraph 
The American housewife’s long-awaited 
day arrived last week. At midnight, Nov. 
23,.1945, all food rationing ended, save 
on sugar which is still short. For the first 
lime in three years, six months, and 19 
ys, the ration book was no ‘longer as 
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The Reluctant Lobby 


One of the curious by-products of atom 
splitting is a lobby wholly unlike any 
Washington has ever seen. Accustomed 
to pressure groups wanting something at 
the expense of the rest of the population, 
congressmen find it hard to aAjust them- 
selves to the novel approach of the Fed- 
eration of Atomic Scientists. 

With few exceptions, these lobbyists 
on temporary leave frem the ivory tower 
look more like college sophomores than 
the popular conception of men of science. 
Most of these earnest, bespectacled 
Ph.D’s are under 30. Some sport crew 





Swartz 


. haircuts, tab collars, and bow ties. They 


know as much about politics as congress- 
men know about nuclear physics. Con- 
trolling no blocs of voters, they compel 
attention because they are the men who 
attached a detonating device to the basic 
power of the universe and stopped a war 
dead in its tracks. 
Babes With an Atom: Representing 
1,200 scientists and engineers in the 
atomic-bomb plants and laboratories, the 


- federation has no officers, treasury, or by- 


laws. Every week, six or eight members 
take leave without pay to come to Wash- 
ington on funds contributed by fellow 
workers. Weighed down by moral respon- 
sibility for the weapon they created, they 
believe their burden can be lifted if the 
legislators realize there is no secret to the 
bomb and that the problem of atomic con- 
trol can be solved only on a world basis. 
Their lack of political know-how com- 
licates their task. Pleased whenever a 
feglatr listens sympathetically, they 
to consider whether he controls any 
vote besides his ©. nu. Often, the congress- 


Higinbotham (left), Peterson, and secretary 


men who have been won over are ap- 
proached the next week by new delegates 
who do not know their predecessors have 
been over the same ground. 

Even the lingo is unfamiliar to them. 
, When asked whether they have been “to 
the Hill,” they think the questioner is re- 
ferring to the laboratory at Los Alamos, 


N. M., elevation 7,000 feet, instead of the — 


Capitol. Self-effacing, they shy at the 
thought of personal publicity. It took a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent five hours to 
convince the particular group in town 
last week to pose for pictures. 

Included were Drs. Charles D. Swartz, 
80, of Columbia University laboratories, 


Newsweek Photos 


Williams 


who won his doctorate with a thesis on 
“Angular Distribution of Alphas from 
Lithium (Proton, Alpha)”; Edward -Ad- 
ler, 29, also of Columbia, author of “Semi- 
Conductor Photocells and Rectifiers”; 
John Trischka, 29, of Los Alamos, author 
of “Fine Structure in X-Ray K-Absorption 
Edges of Potassium Chloride”; Russell R. 
Williams Jr., 25, Clinton laboratory at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., author of “Photalysis 
of Methy] Iodide in Hype Halides”; 
and John A. Simpson Jr., 29, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago laboratory, author of 
“Reduction of the Natural Insensitive 
Time of Geiger-Muller Counters”; Dr. 
Merlin ‘D. Peterson, 36, Clinton Labora- 
tory, author of “Range of the Alpha Par- 
ticles of Samarium”; William A. Higin- 
botham, 35, Los Alamos, whose doctor’s 
thesis is yet to be completed. 

In the Washington Woods: Un- 
compromising in their aims, they reject 
help from legislators and pressure groups 
on the time-honored you-help-me-and- 
I'll-support-you basis. To advocates or 
opponents of conscription, they say: “We 
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don’t care about a big army or a littl 
army, a big navy or a little navy, we just 
don’t want any more of those bombs 
dropped.” To all lobbyists they say: “If 
we don’t solve our problem, nothing else 
matters.” So detetmined are they to keep 
clear of entanglements they are giving up 
a rent-free cubbyhole lent them by the 
Independent Citizens’ Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions after a 
tardy realization that this too is a lobby, 

The young Ph.D’s are beginning to 
realize that pure reason and motives 
may not be enough for Washington, 
where pressure often triumphs over 
logic. When one senator remarked: 
“They're just scientists, they don’t know 
anything,” and another added: “I’m not 
sold on atomic energy,” they began think. 
ing about a stronger organization and per- 
haps a public-relations director. 

However, they have accomplished their 
first objective. With all its powerful Army 
backing, the May-Johnson Bill which pro- 
vides almost dictatorial control over 
atomic research has been stymied. Sen. 
Brien McMahon, chairman of the eleven- 
man Senate committee on atomic energy, 
listens to them with respect. 

One of their major successes has been 
with Washington hostesses who have 
taken the young innocents under their 
wing and invited them to luncheons and 
dinners where they meet the influential 
men of politics. Of the reluctant lobby- 
ists, one of these hostesses, Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot, wife of the former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, remarked: 

“They're ideally inefficient.” 


oor 


Security 


The Army, still- bogged down in red 
tape on _building passes, continues to 
maintain rigid. restrictions at doors to the 
Munitions Building on Constitution Ave- 
nue. Anyone can enter, however, by walk- 
ing in from the adjoining Navy Depatt- 
ment, which has abolished wartime pass 
regulations. 
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Portfolio 


Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden is not too popular with Latin 


' American diplomats in Washington, who 


view his outspoken utterances as an ul 
warranted encroachment upon _ their 
countries’ internal affairs. They refer to 
him privately as “Minister of Colonies. 


Pa 


See America Semetime 


In a recent press release, the Depart- 
ment of Interior regretfully announ 
that funds were unavailable to clear roa 
to its winter-sports areas in Olympia, 
Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Sequoia, 
and Yosemite Natidnal Parks. The et 
velope containing the release hore 
words in bright red letters: “Travel t 
your national parks.” 
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- “Boy...this means we're home.” 
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Native World From Zion to Java 


Stirred by Nationalist Little Wars 


Race and Religious Motives 
Spur Clashes Marking the Unrest 
of Moslem-Asiatic Peoples 


The big war ended with Japan’s sur- 


- render in August. But as after the first 


world conflict, the little wars went on. 
This time they sprang from race and 
religion—the causes of the world’s most 
vicious struggles. In the vast troubled 
region from Palestine to Java, Arab and 
Jew, white man and brown man fought 
a series ot isolated battles. They were not 
real battles as the world has come to 
understand the word but each one rep- 
resented the stirrings of the Moslem- 
Asiatic peoples. 

In Palestine last week, Jewish armed 
bands attacked two British coast-guard 
stations, wounding fourteen men. It was 
only an incident but it underlined the en- 
tire problem of Zionist ambitions and the 
rising tide of Arab nationalism in the Mid- 
dle East. In Java, the upsurge of native 
violence produced atrocities as bad as 
any during war between great powers. 
In Indo-China, the nationalists vowed 
a war to the end against the French. 

And in India, where the greatest. explo- 
sion is almost certain to occur, riots shook 
Calcutta. These riots were not only pro- 
tests against British rule by native mobs. 
American soldiers were attacked and 
beaten too. The rage of the Indians was 
directed against all whites. It was a por- 
tent of things to come in Asia. 

oo 


-* Indo-China: Freedom— 


Or We Burn the House 


The basic political unrest among Mos- . 


lem and Asiatic .peoples has burst out 
with violence in French Indo-China. _In 
the southern part of that rich colony, 
French and British troops are slowly sup- 
pressing the native independence move- 
ment. But the Chinese have occupied the 
north. There the nationalists have prac- 
tically installed their own government. 
Harold Isaacs, NEwswEExK correspondent, 
sends the following on-the-scene report 
from the capital of Northern Indo-China. 


Hanoi is a pleasant city lying in the’ 


Red River plain, once the seat of the 
French Government General for Ton- 
kin. Evidence of change flickers past as 
you drive in from the airfield. flag 


\ 


of the nationalists—a yellow star on a red 
background—flies everywhere. The French 
street signs are all gone. The avenues, 
previously named for French conquerors, 
now bear the names of Indo-Chinese rev- 
olutionists and old native kings. 

Trams run, rickshas fill the’ streets, 
and shops other than French. are open 
for business along Cotton Street, Pipe 
Street, Copper Street, Brass Street, Tin 
Street, and Basket Street. 

Some 6,500 French civilians move 
freely about the city, gathering discon- 
solately in patisseries, bars, and hotel 
lobbies, trying to talk each other out of 
the profound sense of humiliation and 
defeatism which grips them. In the Cita- 
del, a huge, sprawling military encamp- 
ment, 3,500 disarmed French soldiers live 
in a semi-internment under Chinese su- 
pervision and control. Frenchmen swap 


The Moslem-Asiatic world stirs restlessly: Riot aftermath in Palestine 


rumors of the arrival of French troops or 
the departure of the Chinese—always 
“next week.” 

The Pure Nationalists: Hanoi is now 
the fountainhead of the largest and most 
successful anti-French insurgent move- 
ment ever mounted in Indo-China. Here 
Vietminh (first and last words of Viet 
Nam Doclap Dong Minh, meaning the 
league for the independence of Viet 
Nam) has set up the provisional gov- 
ernment of the Viet Nam Republic. Viet 
Nam is the ancient name for the coastal 





provinces of Indo-China. Vietminh has 
been actively in existence since 1939, 
The president of Viet Nam and leader 
of the whole insurgent movement is , 
slight, graying, little man ef 55, named 
Ho Chi Minh, who commanded guer. 
rillas in collaboration with American of. 
ficers in Northern Tonkin. He has 
scraggly mustache and beard, deep hol. 
low cheeks, and a skin like old brow 
paper. His brown eyes gleam with quiz. 
zical brightness. Ho was born in the 
province of Vinh in Annam, called “the 
country of revolutionists,” because Many 
of Indo-China’s most famous leaders have 
come from its sparse hills and valleys 
He began his national revolutionary ca. 
reer at the age of 12, acting as a mes 
senger for anti-French secret societies, 
For 43 years he has devoted himself 
exclusively to anti-French activity. Con. 
stantly reported captured or dead, he 
never actually fell into French hands. His 
frail body shows the effects of long 
travail. He has lost teeth from malnv- 
trition and masters the diseases that rack 
him only by ‘sheerest will power. 
Politically he is a pure and simple na- 
tionalist. He points to the Vietminh as a 
combination of all classes of social ele. 
ments on a single plank of independence. 
In return for recognition of independence 


Associated Press 


he says Vietminh is ready to collaborate ; 


on the broadest scale with the French. 
He includes a grant of “reasonable eco 
nomic priority” in any t in which 
France proves capable of building Indo 
Chinese economy on a new national basis 
of benefiting the indo-Chinese instead 


merely filling the pockets of Frenchmen. ' 


The Pure Nationalism: There is 
thought of trying to fight better equip! 
foreigners on their own terms. Dran Fao 
Gaiu, 34-year-old political-military lead. 
er who was chairman of, the short- 
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PIONEERS... here’s your 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE! 


; Pes to the skies for your dream- 


come-trie...the short, direct 


. trade route across the top of the 


country... Northwest Passage! 


. Swift planes of the Northwest fleet 

span the continent overnight... link- 
ing busy ports on both oceans, join- 
ing twenty-six key cities into one 
great community. 

Priorities have béen discontinued, 
making seats available for business — 
and pleasure travel. Make your réser- 
vations early...and fly Northwest 
Passage! 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 
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The struggle begins between Reds and Nationalists for Manchuria pase 


Vietminh regime at Saigon before the 
French took over with British assistance, 
explained the Vietminh military setup in 
terms of small bands based on units of 
twelve, pyramiding up to a “strategic 
group” (Chidai) of 144 partisans. 

He says the alternatives are inde- 
pendence or scorched earth: “The French 
have launched a war to reconquer our 
country. They will fight by their means. 
We will fight by our means. They will 
advance along roads, rivers, railways, 
and canals, razing villages and killing 
people. We on our part will destro 
everything the French own. We will 
destroy their factories, plantations, rail- 
roads, blow up bridges, tear up rails. We 
will make Indo-China uninhabitable for 
Frenchmen. We will destroy all they have 
in order to build a new life for ourselves, 
even if it means we must start that 
new life on the smoldering ashes of 
French power.” 


~ 
PS 


Java: Keep Out, Dutch! 


The struggle between the returnin 
white man and the restive coloni 
reached its bloody peak in the tropical 
island of Java. In lush jungle foliage 
south of Batavia, a British search party 
found severed heads, arms, and legs, and 
mutilated torsos. These were the remains 
of a 25-man crew of a crash-landed RAF 
transport. When the search was 
fired upon # promptly burned down near- 
by native villages. Now, said a British 
officer, “the gloves are off.” 

Shrieking war cries, natives burst into 
the Ambarawa internment camp in Cen- 
tral Java, where a thin British line guard- 


ed 8,000 Dutch civilian internees. The 
Indonesians killed twenty women and 
children and wounded others. 

Indian patrols rushed to Ambarawa, 
accompanied by two tanks. RAF fighter- 
bombers strafed Indonesian bands. Rock- 
et-firing Mosquitoes swooped down on 
two Nationalist radio stations. 

Javanese corpses choked the Kali Mas 
River in Surabaya. Running upright, the 
natives charged blindly into British ma- 
chine guns. Howling for the white man’s 
blood, they crumpled under the fire of 
Sherman tanks. 

White, Tan, and Black: Fresh out- 
breaks flared in the port of Semarang, 
and British planes bombed Indonesian 
columns forming on the city’s outskirts. 
Even in Batavia, Indonesian capital and 
British headquarters, the blood of white, 
tan and black men mixed. Trigger-happy, 
coal-black Amboinese, fiercely loyal to 
the Dutch, ran wild after weeks of 
menacing patrol. Before British troops 
could get them back to their barracks the 
Amboinese had shot 60 Indonesian police 
and committed murder and arson in Ba- 
tavia’s native quarter. 

Neither British nor Indonesians could 
control the spreading fire. The British 
still attempted, hopelessly, to bring 
Dutch and Indonesians together. The 
new Nationalist government of Sutan 
Sjahrir met in almost constant session. 
But it lived in fear of its own extremists, 
afraid to make any decisions. Any early 
return to Dutch control was postponed 
when the British declared flatly that no 
more Dutch troops would be admitted 
into the Indies. And while lapsing into 
regional anarchy and spreading warfare, 
Java faced still another disaster—famine. 
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Handle to Manchuria 


Of all China’s good earth that of Man. 
churia is the most fruitful in the broad 
economic sense. The deep loam of its 
great plains yields bumper crops of grain 
and soybeans. Railroads, greatly devel. 
oped by the Japanese, give it one of the 
best communications nets in the Far East, 
The Japs also built up large-scale indus. 
try based on Manchurian iron and coal 
resources. Whoever controls Manchuria 
and its wealth may in the end be able to 
control the rest of China. 

Last week the Communists and the 
Nationalist forces of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek began the battle for 
Manchuria in deadly earnest. The Na- 
tionalists won the first round. The Ameri- 
can-trained, American-equipped, and 
American-transported Thirteenth Army 
dashed 130 miles north along the Man- 
churian coast beyond the Great Wall. 
It captured the valuable port of Hulu 
tao and perhaps took the Communist 





stronghold of Chinhsien, halfway to 


Mukden. 

However, as the Nationalists drove on, 
their communications lengthened and 
the Communists gained time to marshal 
the forces they had infiltrated into Man- 
churia. Furthermore, the Russians had 
apparently reneged on their promise to 
allow the Nationalists to fly troops into 
the capital of Changchun. There the 
Communists were reported ready to seize 
control. 


Po 


One Little Indian 


At first there were 2,600 of them. They 
were British Indian troops and they re- 
fused to join the so-called Indian Na 
tionalist Army when they were captured 
by the Japs after the fall of Singapore. 
Their captors shipped them off to New 
Guinea. That was in 1942. 

Then there were thirteen. When the 
Japs surrendered their New Guinea forces 
at Wewak, a few emaciated scarecrows 
staggered into the Australian lines. They 
were all that were left of the original 
2,600. That was last September. 

Then there were eleven. Two of the 
thirteen died before they could be nursed 
back to health. But the rest gave their 
signed depositions of how the Japs had 
tortured and slaughtered their thousands 
of comrades. Last week ten of the eleven 
left New Guinea by plane on the first 
lap of their trip back to India. Half an 
hour after the take-off, the plane crashed 
into a mountain, killing all on board. 

Now there was one—Gemindar Chint 
Singh by name. 


oo 


Iran: Mission to Moscow 


The minor crisis between Russia and 
the United States and Britain over Iran 
still simmered last week. The revolt ia 
Azerbaijan, the oil-rich northern prov 
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ince, was reported by the Iranians them- 

selves to be subsiding. But a “National 
Congress” in Tabriz, the capital of Azer- 
baijan, demanded autonomy for the 
rovince. 

Moreover, the Red Army, which has 
occupied the province since the early 
days of the war, turned back an Iranian 

fice battalion sent to quell the dis- 
orders. The Iranian Ambassador to Wash- 
ington complained to Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes that the Russians had 
instigated the revolt. In London, former 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden hinted 
at the same thing in the House of Com- 
mons when he said it was “difficult to 
reconcile” the revolt with Russia’s prom- 
ise to respect the integrity of Iran. Both 
the United States and Britain asked Rus- 
sia for permission to send military ob- 
servers. Washington proposed that all 
three powers withdraw their troops from 
Iran by Jan. 1. 

The Iranians took the obvious course. 
They sent a mission to Moscow. 





Cocktail of France 
Charles de Gaulle last week celebrated 


his 55th birthday and a political triumph. — 


On the verge of political extinction, he 
saved not only his job but his face. After 
two weeks of political crisis, France was 
taken over by an oddly assorted gov- 
ernment, which Gallic wits. promptly 
dubbed a “Cocktail des Contraires.” 
On his second try in a week, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle formed a 22-man Cabi- 
net in which Communists, Socialists, and 
Popular Republicans were equally rep- 
resented. Although the Communists had 
demanded either the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, War, or Interior, they got none 
of the three. The Popular Republican 
Georges Bidault stayed in the Quai 
d’Orsay, and the Socialist Adrien Tixier, 
in the Interior Ministry. But de Gaulle 
named himself Chief of the Armies and 
put under him a Communist as Minister 
of Armaments, and a Popular Republi- 
can as Minister of the Armies. Leaders 
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Carrying the Bad News to Ise: As Shintoism demands, 
end: his ancestors expect, Hirohito visited the Shrines of. Ise 

month to report Japan's defeat to his predecessors. In 
Gollien uniform, he marched into the Tokyo Central Station, 
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of the three top parties, including the 
Communist Maurice Thorez, became 
Ministers of State. 

Further gratifying the Communists— 
and at the same time giving them grave 
responsibilities—de Gaulle entrusted them 
with the Ministries of National Economy, 
Industrial Production, and Labor. With 
cheers and a unanimous vote of con- 
fidence the National Constituent Assem- 
bly approved the new government. With 
the rest of France it hoped the coalition 
would hold. x 


Significance-—~— 


When they provoked the crisis of two 
weeks ago, the Communists had believed 
the time was ripe to get rid of de Gaulle. 
But they had no desire to shoulder this 
winter's grave food, fuel, and industrial 
problems or the inevitable unpopularity 
of any government so burdened. When 
they hopefully suggested the. Social- 
ists head the government, the Socialists 
turned the offer down. But the Socialists 


then rode in the imperial train past bowing Japs. Reverent sub- 
~ jects waited in the rain for a glimpse of their emperor. A white- 
robed priest led him through the Outer Shrine. In the Inner 
Shrine, in his ceremonial robes, Hirohito reported the bad news. 
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When young Sterling Elliott doubted that 
any man could throw him out a window, his 
teacher quickly tossed him through one and 


quietly explained, “It’s nothing but surprise.” - ; 


As Sterling grew older he made further dis- 
coveries. 104 registered patents speak of his 
inventive ability. From : 
bicycles to the quad- 
ricycle that forms the 
basis for the steering 
mechanism of your car, 
his scientific genius 
adds to the fun of liv- 
ing. 

72 exciting, illustrat- 
ed pages in a new 
book, THe STERLING 
Exuiotr- Famity, tell 
of this resourceful American whose sense of 
humor was as great as his passion for answer- 
ing precise mechanical questions. 

Thousands relished an earlier Elliott book, 
“The Story of a Father and Son or Unscrewing 
the Inscrutable.” Join the thousands now 
chuckling over this new absorbing volume. 
Write today, on your business letterhead, for 
your free copy of Tae Steric ELLiorr 
Famity. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
181 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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did take on the job of bringing de Gaulle 
and the Communists together. 
Their veteran leader, Léon Blum, 


rushed back from London. A Commu- 


nist success, he feared, would mean a 
Socialist split—with left-wing Socialists 
swinging into the Communist ranks. Also, 
moderate Socialists believed, it might 
mean that de Gaulle would fall only 
temporarily, then swing back into of- 
fice even more powerful and _ arbitrary 
than before. Conciliatory and indefati- 
gable, Blum pleaded with both sides. 
National despair did the rest. 
Realizing that the voters still regarded 
de Gaulle as the strong leader in France, 
the Communists did a quick flip-flop. 
Quickly shaking off the blame attached 
to them for their part in the upheaval, 
they swung back to de Gaulle. Now, 
after a short lull, they will probably re- 
sume their old strategy: using every op- 
portunity outside the Assembly to brand 
de Gaulle as a reactionary, maneuvering 
steadily within the Assembly to capture 


left-wing Socialists for a strong, Com-. 


munist-led opposition majority. 


eon 


Thorez, Red Architect 


Behind the heavily barricaded doors of 
Communist party headquarters in Paris, 
shrewd, capable politicians confer on 
p decisions. Generally they meet in 
the luxurious, thickly carpeted, gray and 
gold office of Maurice Thorez on the sec- 
ond floor. Three heavy self-locking prison- 
like iron doors and at least eight or ten 
tough looking guards protect it and its 
owner—the most important of all the 
French Communist leaders, the brains be- 
hind the party in France, and the archi- 
tect of the crisis which almost overthrew 
Charles de Gaulle last week. 

At 45 Thorez is the party “realist.” It 
is he who maps the party’s immediate 
objectives and the strategy, with which to 
attain them. He leaves questions of doc- 
trine and propaganda to his indefatigable 
“dauphin,” Jacques Duclos. Thorez has 
been a Communist since the age of 20, 
when as a young disciple of Marcel 
Cachin, the paladin of the party, he was 
one of 3,000 who broke Se the So- 
cialist party in the famous 1920 congress 
of Tours and founded the French Com- 
munist party. 

- Man of Culture Rare: Thorez is at 
once a Marxist thinker, a man of action, 


and a jovial -personality. Although self-— 


educated since the age of 12, he is a man 
of considerable culture and has a great 
knowledge of classic literature as well as 
Marxist dialectic. He has an amazing 
memory which-enables him to quote long 
passages of Balzac or Shakespeare. At 
the same time he is a dynamic speaker 
and can draw hundreds of thousands to 
great open-air rallies which the party 
holds from time to time. Stocky, sandy- 
haired, with a powerful voice and im- 
posing figure, Thorez speaks boldly. His 
oratory is charged with emotion. 
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His fellow workers call him “Mauric:’ 
and speak of him in a kind of half-aye 
half affection. Yet to the rank-and-f} 
party members he is as much a legend y 
a leader, as he is seldom seen except q 
the speaker’s platforms, and details of hi, 
private life are almost own. 

It is known, for example, that he has, 
son of 20 who is in technical prepan. 
tory school studying mining—men of th 
Thorez family have been miners for three 
generations. But no one seems to know 
who the boy’s mother was or where she js 
now. It is known he has two younger 
sons, 9-year-old Jean and 5-year-old Paul 

y his “companion,” the brilliant youy 
blond Communist deputy Jeannette Ve. 
meersch. But it is not known whether 
not they are married. They live—Thorez, 


: pemernee 
Thorez: France’s Red mystery man 


Jeannette, the two boys, Jeannette’s sister, 
Jeannette’s mother, a nurse, and five or sit 
guards—in a large eighteenth-century tur 
reted chateau which almost no one out 
side Communist circles has ever seed. 


Chateau Keep-Out: Thorez’s cht 
teau is situated in the center of the 
working-class suburb of Clichy just out 
side Paris. It stands in spacious, 
peices grounds, surrounded by a & 
oot-high, gray stone wall topped with: 
spiked iron fence. Small barred doors 
the walls have sliding panels reminiscett 
of the American speakeasy. Thr 
them a guard eyes callers suspi 
when they ring, and refuses entrance ut 
less under specific orders from “Maurice. 
The entire property belongs to the Com 
munist party. It is maintained out of 
party funds and guarded by specially 
chosen party guards. 

Like most Communist leaders, Thoret 
leads a hard, almost spartan life. 
habits are regular, designed for maximu® 
work and efficiency. He rises at 6: 
takes a half-hour of physical exerciss 
dresses meticulously, and breakfasts ® 
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very strong, very hot coffee: He leaves 
under armed guard.for party headquar- 
ters and is ready for work about 8. Un- 
like the rotund bon vivant Duclos, Thorez 
eats sparingly, drinks only a little win- 
with his meals, and cares nothing for 
the comforts of life. He hates the radio, 
noise, and confusion. He spends all his 
time working, making speecues, read- 
ing, and living quietly with Jeannette 
and his two young sons. 

The Mystery Years: One of the most 
talked-of mysteries of Thorez’s life is 
where he spent the years 1939 to 1944. 
His enemies brand him a “deserter.” 
They claim he deserted the French 
Army in November 1939, fled in Jan- 
uary 1940 to Switzerland under a Span- 
ish passport, left Switzerland in March 
1944 for Russia, and received a Nazi 
grant of safe passage through Germany 
on the way. 

The British monthly publication, Re- 
view of World Affairs, in its current is- 

“sue charges that before the German at- 
tack on Russia, the Nazis had agreed 
with the Russians to set up a Com- 
munist government in France with 

_ Thorez at its head. All this the Com- 
munists vehemently deny. According to 
them, Thorez’s disappearance from the 
army lines was the result of a decision 
taken by the party’s central committee to 

_ prevent their leader from being arrested 


~ Communist deputies had been. 


__. France on a tiny farm near Paris, known 
-- only to three or four party leaders. From 
there he issued written appeals and 
broadcast spoken ones to French work- 
ers to fight without quarter against the 
‘Germans. Not until 1943, the Com- 
- munists say,,did Thorez leave for Rus- 
. Sia, where he was called by Stalin to 
‘help in the dissolution of the Comintern. 
As soon as a Russian coumteroffensive 
made Moscow safe, he was joined by 
Jeannette and the two boys. At any rate 
Thorez did reach Moscow, where he 
lived in relative obscurity. , 
The story goes that Thorez’s greatest 
problem during his stay there was keep- 
ing lice and moths out of his immense 
fur shako, which he wore snugly but- 
toned under his chin, leaving visible only 
his round, pink, almost cherubic face. 
He still has the enormous fur-lined over- 
coat, fur-topped boots, and fur shako 
from his Moscow days. His Communist 
friends regard them as relics. His ene- 
mies claim he is saving them for the 
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the Con Civilization vs. Twenty 

ed out Four solemn judges and their alternates 
sat on the bench of the International War 
ne. Thoret _ Crimes Tribunal in Nuremberg. Lord 
Te. His _ Justice Sir Geoffrey- Lawrence ‘of Britain 
axiona peeked, flanked by Francis Biddle of 
“a 6:3, United States, Henri Donnedieu de 
it Vabres of France, and Maj. Gen. I. T. 
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THE POSEUR. He’s only interested in a pipe as part of his profile— 
keeps one in his face to impress the ladies. If he'd fill it with 
Briggs he’d stop posing and start to enjoy puffing. For Briggs’ 
grand flavor and aroma guarantees real smoking joy! — 











THE ALL-DAY PUFFER. From dawn—till bedtime—a pipe practically 
never leaves his mouth. Dates his pipe-passion from the moment 
he met Briggs. Briggs, you see, is aged for YEARS in oaken casks’ 
—exztra-aged to drive out harshness, seal in marvelous mildness. 
Try Briggs—yourself! 
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The picture below shows the twenty 
Nazi defendants in the war crimes trial 
at Nuremberg. Each one of these men 
faces a death sentence. From Nurem- 
berg, James P. O’Donnell, chief of the 
Newswerx« Berlin bureau, sends these 
brief. vignettes of how the most impor- 

_tant of the twenty looked during this 
trial for their lives: 

(1) Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring 
wore a pearl gray uniform. As the trial 
began he became the most active man 
in the dock, nodding his head at some 
of the accusations and smiling incredu- 
lously at others. He appeared convinced 
that there must be somebody in this 
world who still loves a fat man. 

(2) Rudolf Hess showed a. studied 
disinterest most of the time. Then his 
black sunken eyes would ‘Ee excitedly 
into space. Later he would slump into 
his seat and stare down sullenly or doze 
off or chat with Ribbentrop. His cheeks 

‘ashen, he was thin as a scarecrow. 
- (3) Joachim von Ribbentrop had a 
haggard look and a perpe glazed 





Brutes, Schemers, Cynics: The Nazi Hierarchy in Court 


squint that bore out the remark whis- 
eK by an American reporter: “He 
ooks as if he had been Hitler's Foreign 
Minister for 1,000 years.” 

(4) Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel 
wore Wehrmacht field gray stripped of 
everything but buttons and a velveteen 
collar. He looked every inch a German 
commander-in-chief. 

(5) Alfred Rosenberg, the Nazi “phi- 
losopher,” preserved his reputation for 
bad taste in overrthiag by appearing in 
a deep brown suit with a blue shirt and 
a blue polka dot tie. 

(6) Hans Frank, the brutal Governor 
General of Poland, looked like a man 
born with a’ murderqus sneer. 

(7) Julius Streicher always appeared 
about to bounce up and give an anti- 
Semitic harangue. 

(9) Walt Funk, Nazi Finance 
Minister, resembled Moon Mullins’s 


Uncle Willie. He. was continually nib- 

bling on bits of K-ration biscuits. 
_{10) Hjalmar Schacht had a per- 

petual flush on his face and sat with 


ca 


his nose cocked and at a right angle as 
if disdaining association with Funk. 

(11 and 12) Grand Admirals Karl 
Doenitz and Erich Raeder wore sober 
civilian clothes and both looked en- 
tirely colorless. Raeder’s request for a 
red tie to wear had been refused. 

(13) Baldur von Schirach, the hand- 
some, well-dressed Nazi youth leader, 
looked as if he belonged in a collar ad 
rather than in this group. 

(14) Fritz Sauckel, Labor Commis- 
sioner, wore a little Hitler mustache and 
a perpetual cretin-like grin. 

(15) Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Hitler’s 
Chief of Staff, short and squat, looked 
like anything but*a Prussian officer. 

(16) Franz von Papen, the super- 
schemer, did not appear too sure that he 
knew the answer this time. 

Others. (8) Wilhelm. Frick, Interior 
Minister, (17) Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
gauleiter in Holland, (18) Armaments 
Minister Albert Speer, (19) former For- 
eign Minister Constantin von Neurath, 
(20) Hanns Fritzsche, propaganda. 











Nikitchenko of Russia. All except the 
Russians wore judicial robes. Earphones 
were clamped on their heads. Behind 
them hung their countries’ flags, brilliant 
against the pale green curtains and dark 
wood paneling of the courtroom. Below 
huddled the prosecutor’s staff and defense 
counsel. 
Behind a glass panel, court interpret- 
y and rapidly into their 
microphones. From _ wall peepholes, 
movie cameras recorded the court action. 
Fluorescent lamps lighted the scene for 
240 correspondents and 80 spectators 
packed into benches at the rear. But from 


’ the start the show belonged to the twenty 


men in the defendants’ box. 
They filed into the courtroom 


a panel door leading directly from their 


elevator. Aged and shabby, they were 


no longer impressive but only mildly . 


cowed. Uncomfortable on their two 
wooden benches, they shifted restlessly 
and eyed the courtroom curiously. On 
the first day of trial they were frankly 
bored as assistant prosecutors read the 
long indictment already known to all 
present. : 

For Old Crimes. . . Hermann Géring 
rose, beaming, and bowed to Nora Waln, 
novelist and co ent in the press 
box, and looked about hopefully for other 
courtroom acquaintances. He refused an 
American major’s request for an auto- 
graph, then democratically gave one to a 
sailor. Rudolf Hess, next in line, his face 
blank with amnesia, stared listlessly at a 
copy of “Der Loisl,” Hans Fitz's Bavar- 


ian fairy tales. When Goring snapped at 
him for reducing the dignity of the trial, 
he stared on, never turning the page. . 
Once he moved jerkily, then doubled up 
with abdominal cramps and left the room. 
Joachim von Ribbentrop shook hands 
formally with his neighbors, then leaned 
back weary and unhappy. He too was 
removed hurriedly during a sudden at- 
tack of recurrent “GI’s” (diarrhea). 
Hjalmar Schacht, sourest of the lot, joined - 
Ribbentrop and Franz von Papen in lis 
tening to most of the English proceedings 
without using interpreting earphones. _ 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack+ 


son opened the prosecution’s case in & 
four-hour address. He j the ex. 
istence of the* tribunal by declaring: 


“Either the victors must judge the vai 


a“ 








less this house 


Biess this house, © Lord, we pray. 


Bless the people who live in it—with love and content- . 


ment and happiness of heart . . .. with peace of mind and 
sturdy health. 


Bless this household with other good things too... 


with adequate material for living in dignity and joy. - 


Bless it with provision for the present, and with means 
for making the unknown future safe and secure. ¢ 


* * * 


The Prudential Insurance Company has a history of over 
seventy years of making provision for family financial 
security. Through its many forms of life insurance, 
millions of Americans have established a happy peace of 
mind about their future; about providing for their 


families in case of the death of the breadwinner, edu- 
cating their children, protecting their businesses, ensur- 
ing income for their retirement years. 

If your family is not already protected by Prudential, 
call your Prudential representative and talk over your 
life insurance needs with him. This is an ideal time of 
year to plan your Prudential program: 


You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour—Every 
Sunday afternoon, CBS. And the Jack Berch Show— 
Every afternoon, Mondays through Fridays, ABC. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF -AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JBRSBY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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quished or we must leave the defeated 
to judge themselves. After the first world 
war, we learned the futility of the latter 
course.” Quoting excerpts from the de- 
fendants’ own records, naming villains 


.and crimes, he traced the Nazis’ con- 


quest of Germany and would-be con- 
quest of the world. 


of 


Goring, fascinated by every mention 


his name, took more notes’ than the 


newspapermen, vigorously nodding and 
shaking his head. Schacht’s contempt 
faded when he was linked directly with 


the Nazis’ secret rearmament. 


When 


Sar charged that Field Marshal Wil- 
elm Keitel had laid invasion plans lon 
before the war began, the Marsh 


lau 


ed outright at such’ criticism of a 


professional soldier’s duties. But he was 


less comfortable when. the prosecutor 


cited. the Wehrmacht’s part in war. 


mongering and pogroms. 

. «> A New Law: As chief architect 
of the court’s procedure, Jackson had an- 
other job almost as difficult as criminal 
prosecution. No single national code goy- 
erned the Nuremberg trial, and it had no 
Tegal precedent. Aggressive war, Jackson 
declared, was an international crime. He 
said the defendants were guilty of that 


and a score of other crimes including 


“crimes against humanity.” Anticipating 


the defense, he denied that the crimes 
could be excused as part of warfare, 
since the war itself was illegal. Nor could 
the crimes be blamed on “the State,” 
since the men present made up the state. 
Building up his case against the twenty 





Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Helsinki: This is a black market 
El] Dorado. Workers except white-col- 
lared ones are well paid, and since 
there is next to nothing to buy in the 
open market, work only a few 
days a week and rush to spend their 
overflow of earnings in the black mar- 
ket. Food and drink are as always 
black-market _mainstays—eggs at 30 
cents apiece and butter at $4 a pound. 
Wages for skilled workers have sky- 
rocketed—a mechanic may earn up to 
200,000 Finnish marks annually (the 
prewar salary of Finland’s President 
was 800,000 marks). 

_ In the best black-market restau- 
rants filet mignon is a standing dish, 
along with lobster and fresh brook 
trout. Drink perhaps is of better qual- 
ity in Finland than anywhere else in 


. the world today—and for an unexpect- 


ed reason. For the 1940 Olympic 
games, a committee bought gigantic 
stocks of the ,choicest wines and 
liquors. The games were never held 


and now that Finland has definitely 


given up hope of staging the Olympics 
within the next decade anyway, the 


committee has suddenly thrown its . 
. purchases on the market. 


Stockholm: Neatly kept streets, 
well-dressed citizens, many limousines 
and taxicabs, rich shop-window dis- 
plays, luxury. restaurants, shows, and 

right lights along a half-dozen minia- 


ture Broadways all add up to the im- 


| pression that Stockholm is a vast mu- 


‘seum where the amenities of twen- 


. tieth-century civilization have been 


preserved. 

The only catch is that it is an ex- 
pensive museum—even if you do not 
indulge in champagne at $15 to $18 
for a bottle, o at 50 cents each, 
and caviar at $2 a spoonful. Rates for 
first-class hotels, assuming you can get 
in, run from $5 to $7'a day for a room 
and bath, and $15 to $25 for suites. 


But there is also a 15 to 25 per cent 
service charge in lieu of the tips that 
you pay anyway. 

In a restaurant a head waiter will 
soon stare you into discarding the $1 
menu and gratefully taking the $4 one 
or the a la carte bill of fare, where 
no item except perhaps bread and 
butter is listed at less than $2. 

‘Taxis are not expensive—you can }. 
ride-clear through the city. for $1. But 
shopping is—$5 neckties and $15 
shirts, for example. A woman’s dress 
worth wearing is $100 and up. 

Nonetheless, Stockholmers look 
healthy, clean, and well-dressed. The 
answer is not that they are all million- 
aires but that the majority eat the 
plainest food at home, preferring to 
spend the bulk of their money other- 
wise. Swedish girls even more than 
men save their nickels assiduously to 
invest in clothes. The result is that 4. 
they look astonishingly smart, al- 
though perhaps not as smart on the 
average as Parisiennes. But what they 
lack in chic they make up in physique. 
Ingrid Bergmans and Greta Garbos 
are a dime a dozen in these parts. 

Paris: The French capital was 
again plagued last week by break- 
downs of electric current several times 
each day. The current went off with- 
out warning for periods of 10 to 40 
minutes, but never over all of Paris 
at aye ao prides, senatenty 
were disrupte ially where ma- 
chines or stoves were electrically op- 
erated. And candles currently are one 
of the scarcest commodities in Paris. 

In certain movie theaters, Latin 
Quarter. students whiled away the 
blackouts singing lusty, risqué songs, 
causing great offense to middle-aged 
women patrons. But the women re- 
fused to leave the theaters. Being 
heated, they were infinitely preferable 
to cold houses. 
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top Nazis, Jackson discarded the argu- 
ment that the whole German nation was 
guilty. He accused the defendants with 
crimes against their own nationals as well 
as against foreign nations. 

Goring, paper in hand, marched for- 


ward to enter his plea after the indict-' 


ment. “Before I answer . . .” he started, 
when the gavel rapped and Justice Law- 


rence ordered him to enter his plea and- 


no more. “I declare myself in the sense 
of the indictment not guilty,” Goring 
ily respanded. “Nein!” said Hess, in 

a whine. “Not guilty,” said the rest. 
But What Defense: Their defense 


now rested with a small band of defense’ 


lawyers thus described by Newsweek's 
etiponclent at the trial, James O’Don- 
“ e are men whose world died with 
the late Kaiser. Some .are competent 
middle-aged attorneys who practiced 
throughout Hitler's Reich, not without 
dignity perhaps but certainly without 
bravery. Then there are the 
Nazi fringe—men who either were in the 


pty once or talk as if they should have 














Fritz Sauter does not mask for long his 

and intense German national- 
ism. Suave Capt, Franz von Papen dresses, 
looks, and thinks like the father he is 
defending. Clowning Hans Marx, coun- 
sel for the 


Jew-baiter Julius Streicher, 

naturedly admits he is just a Nurem- 

ambulance yogi the ect 

are overaw y dignity, y 

re A procedure, stunned by the 
weight of damning evidence. 

“But by the fourth day the haphazard 
and disorganized manner in which Amer- 
oe presented the documents 

y mimeographed, often untrans- 
lted, with missing pages and without 
cross-references—baffled the defense, an- 
gered the press, and annoyed the august 
tribunal itself. Informed that some of 
these documents had not been made 
«vailable to the defense, Justice Lawrence 
announced a long week end to aid the 
defense (and the court) to catch its breath 
and to soothe Anglo-Saxon consciences in 

courtroom, uneasy over the prosecu- 
tion's tour de force.” 


Saal 


Austria: Anti-Red 
Austrians went to the polls last week 
and dramatically demonstrated the ex- 
teat to which the presence of the Red 
has damaged the Communist 
tause in Eastern Europe. The conserva- 
tive maples Party won an apparent ma- 
rity of the 165-seat Parliament, with 
Me Social Democrats taking about 76 
ats. The Communists gained only two 
three seats at most and a bare 5 per 
tent of the popular vote. And a good 
. this five per cent came from e soli 
anmunist vote cast by the Slovene 
rity in Carinthia. The Slovenes had 
2 warned by Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
pavia across the border that unpleasant 














The benign Bavarian face of Dr. . 
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Photography helps sell more Heckers*, 
Aristos and Ceresota Flour, Force and 
H-O Breakfast Foods, Shinola, 2-in-1 
and Bixty's Shoe Polish. 


"When BEST FOODS, 


‘Sales records 


iT HELPS ON 


THE FIRING LINE 





...modern business teams up KARDEX 
*Fact-Power” and DEXIGRAPH speed! 


ee make sure its products will be mum distribution. Speed is vitally impor- 
on retail shelves whenever people tant at this point. 





ask for them, Best Foods use one of 
the fastest and most economical com- 
bination of sales tools yet devised — 


Kardex and Dexigraph. 


Details of sales and retail outlets are 

sted on Kardex Visible Records. 

is data keeps executives informed 
of progress in the field and serves as 
the basis of managerial decisions. 


But for the most 
profitable operation, 
field salesmen require 
promptly, each month, 
information that leads 
to effective routing-of 
sales calls and maxie 










So instead of being laboriously and ex- 
pensively hand-copied, sales results are 
‘photographed on the Remington Rand 
Dexigraph machine. Thus each salesman 
is provided with a record that is auto- 
matically 100% accurate, by custome 
and by product. He knows who has 
bought what, where business is being lost 
or increased, where action is needed— 
and he knows all this weeks carler! 


VERY LIKELY YOUR BUSINESS offers 
Opportunities to save time and money by 
combining record-keeping techniques.. 
Why not let an experienced Systems 


Technician make a peeves for yout Just 


call our nearest Branch Office. e 
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315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y... 
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things might happen to them if they 
voted otherwise. 

An Austria that had been under Nazi 
occupation for seven solid years rose with 
enthusiasm at the chance to vote in a 
free election. More than 90 per cent of 
the voters cast their ballots despite win- 
try weather and unheated polling places. 
Old women were carried up flights of 
stairs to vote. And there were no dis- 
orders anywhere. 
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Italy: War Again? 


The specter of civil war was raised in 
Italy last week. The government finally 
fell apart under internal stress and Pre- 
mier Ferruccio Parri summoned cor- 
respondents. He told them: “Now that I 


am leaving office, I must warn my suc- : . 


cessors to beware of civil war.” 

The Parri regime collapsed when cen- 
ter and rightist parties withdrew from the 
six-party coalition Cabinet. The Liberal 
party, which is actually a misnamed con- 
servative party, was the first to withdraw. 
Then the Christian Democrats, a middle- 
of-the-road ahd strongly Catholic party, 
also pulled their representatives out of 
the government. These maneuvers were 
the culmination of a growing conviction 
on the part of the moderates and con- 
servatives that their strength has in- 
creased to a point where they can run 
Italy by themselves. In so doing, how- 
ever, they may encounter opposition from 
bitter leftists to the extent of the civil 
war against which Parri warned: 


aaa 


- Adolf Wouldn't Give 


Eva Braun wanted only two things in 
life—Hitler and a dachshund. That at 
least was the gist of the entries in a diary 
which American intelligence officers 


In her own album pictures, Eva poses coquettishly on a fence, athletically 
in a lake, but never, to her regret, with a dachshund 





Associated Press 


found while going through Hitler’s mis- 
tress’s collection of old photographs, jew- 
els, and looted silver. Often when Hitler 
snubbed her or did not appear, Eva ex- 
pressed her wish for a little dachshund. 
One time when he did not show up, she 
added the terse comment: “No dog.” 
She also complained of his attentions to 
a fat-legged blonde named Walkiire and 
commented: “He'll soon have annoyed 
her until she gets slim.” Eva observed 
without comment that Hitler never kept 
his promises. 


Pa 


Sovereignty and the Atom 
The focus of what the Russians call 
atom diplomacy shifted to London last 
week. From a fog-blanketed sky a C-54 
four-engined transport dropped onto 


Tangmere airfield, a wartime fighter base - 


near Chichester. The plane carried Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee, and it landed 
only with the aid of radar. The weather 
had closed every other field in Britain. 
Later, the Prime Minister opened a 
two-day foreign-policy debate in the 
House of Commons. He dealt mainly with 
his recent trip to Washington and the 
Anglo-American-Canadian communiq 
issued there on sharing the atom bomb. 
Until January: Anthony Eden, fer- 
mer Foreign Secretary, pleased Labor 
MP’s more than did their own Prime 
Minister. He came out flatly in favor of 
each nation’s turning over some part 
its sovereignty to the United Nations. 
The next day Foreign Secretary Emest 
Bevin spoke for an hour and 40 minutes 
and in effect underwrote Eden's pro- 
posal. However, he thought that national 
sovereignty should be merged in a “di- 
rectly. elected world assembly.” For the 
moment, however, he stuck to the Wash- 
ington conference pro to ask the 
United Ni.ions General Assembly to set 
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a special atomic commission when 
cots in January. “I hope,” said the 
Foreign Secretary, “that the atom bomb 
won't be used before January.” The MP’s 
dutifully laughed. 

This week 500 delegates from 51 na- 
tioris gathered in jammed London to 
open the preparatory commission of the 
United Nations Organization in Church 
House, next to Westminster Abbey. The 
surroundings were religious; the. diplo- 
macy was likely to be atomic. 


oor 


Away on a Meteor 


While stationed in Germany as an RAF 
fighter pilot last summer, Flight Lt. John 
E. Adams suffered a “brainstorm.” His 
squadron leader wrote Yvonne Jacqueline 
Robin that her fiancé was ill and urged 
care “before continuing your present re- 
lations with him.” A neurologist decided 
that Adams's condition was the result of 
a blow on the head and not liable to re- 
cur. The former Spitfire and Typhoon 
pilot returned to England on sick leave. 
Then he joined a squadron learning to 
fly Britain’s new, still-secret, jet-propelled 


_ Meteors. But he failed the pilot’s course 


and was assigned to ground duties. To 
Adams, that failure was another blow on 
the head. 

“Tl show them who can fly a Meteor,” 
he told friends. Last week he did. After 
a midnight drink at the mess, Adams 
climbed into the cockpit of a Meteor and 
took off unassisted by the usual starting 
machine and field lights. Fog blanketed 
much of England; radaf could not catch 
the runaway. He had enough fuel to fly 
for an hour, to the edge of Germany or 
Norway. For days the Air Ministry waited 
fearfully for the news that he had landed 
his plane—and its secrets—on a foreign 
field. Then the search was abandoned. 
In proving he could fly a Meteor, Lieu- 
tenant Adams had apparently lost his life. 


Pe 


Royal Appendectomy 

Princess Margaret’s appendix, said 
Lady Cynthia Colville, lady-in-waiting to 
the 15-year-old second daughter of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, “grum- 
bled.” The family immediately suspected 
appendicitis. Three weeks ago an exami- 
nation disclosed that it was appendicitis 
indeed. Last week the princess was put 
on a light diet but allowed to continue 
her usual activities, including a visit to 


the Apollo Theater’ to see a revival of 


Noel Coward’s “Private Lives.” 

Not until Nov. 21; when she returned 
© Bucki Palace from the Petro- 
leum Warfare Exhibit, was she told that 
the would be operated on. the follwing 
fon’ Surgical ‘equipment | 


truck. It was taken to the third fi 
old nursery, floor. of “Buckhouse.” 


the royal appendix’ was swiftly and eff : 
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War-Winning Old Guard Begins 


Exodus From Top Service Jobs 


Retirements of Staff Chief 
and Fleet Commander Are First 
of Many Peacetime Moves — 


In the summer of 1939 President 
Roosevelt jumped Brig. Gen. George C. 
Marshall over the heads of 34 senior offi- 
cers and made him Chief of Staff of the 
Army. In December of 1941, as the 
Navy’s battle line still smoldered in Pearl 


Harbor, the President gave command of . 


the United States Fleet to Admiral Ernest 
J. King, head of the Atlantic Fleet. 

The two commanders had the fiber to 
carry the United States through to vic- 
tory. Both General of the Army Marshall, 
who had spent six and a half years in his 
‘post and is nearly 65, and Fleet Admiral 
King, who had served nearly four and is 
67, applied for retirement after V-J Day. 
Last week President Truman approved 
their applications. General Marshall went 
on immediate terminal leave; Admiral 
King decided to stay on for several 
weeks. Their successors were General of 
the Army Eisenhower, who entered a hos- 
pital with a respiratory infection on the 
day his nomination went to the Senate, 
and Fleet Admiral Nimitz. Both com- 
manded vast forces in combat and both 
made names as administrators. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, who gained 
a brilliant reputation as a General Staff 
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officer, replaced General Eisenhower in 
Europe while Admiral Nimitz turned the 
Pacific Fleet over to Admiral Raymond 
A. Spruance, former commander of the 
Fifth Fleet. 

_As the armed forces settled down to 
peacetime operations and made plans for 
the future, other retirements were still 
to come. Among them are those of Gen- 
eral of the Army Amold and General 
Brehon B. Somervell. Gen. Carl Spaatz 
is the likeliest contender for command 


of the Army Air Forces, and the functions | 


of the Army Service Forces will prob- 
ably be absorbed by the Ordnance De- 
partment, ‘now headed by Lt. Gen. Levin 
H. Campbell Jr. The guard was chang- 
ing and younger men were coming on. 


one 


Good-by to the Chief 


On Nov. 21, General of the Army Mar- 
shall went to work in the Pentagon for 
the last time. Seated at a carved mahog- 
any desk that once belonged to Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, he called civilian and military 
members of his staff into the rose-carpet- 
ed office for a farewell. To one Negro 
messenger who had worked in the office 
of the Chief of Staff for 25 years, he 
gave a special citation for faithful serv- 
ice. After speaking quietly to all, he 
shook hands and said good-by. 

Later, Marshall walked into the adja- 
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cent office of Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, where more than 100 high. 
ranking War Department officials waited 
for him. With tears dimming his eyes, 
the general took his leave of the men 
who had worked beside him through 
the war. 

Two days later packers entered his of. 
fice to move out his personal belongings 
—an oi] painting of his friend General of 
the Armies Pershing* wearing a bright 
red sash across his uniform, a color pho- 
tograph of American troops marching 
under the Arc de Triomphe after the lib- 
eration of Paris, his five-starred Chief of 
Staff flag, the Chief of Staff seal, and a 
desk pen with which he signed important 
orders during the war. 

Then the spacious, well-lighted office 
was set in order. Several small tables and 
more than a dozen chairs were arranged 
neatly around the room. The battery of 
telephones and the ancient grandfather's 
clock which passes from one Chief of 
Staff to another were carefully dusted off. 
Drawers and shelves were emptied out 
for the first new Chief of Staff in six 
years, General of the Army Eisenhower, 
who was expected to move in as soon, as 
he left the hospital. General Eisenhower 
would also take over General Marshall's 
quarters at Fort Myer, Va. There were 
reports that General Marshall might be- 
come Presidential Chief of Staff. 


oor 


On Bringing Em Home Alive 


In Manila, homesick American soldiers 
worked for two days and two nights to 
reconvert several cargo ships into trans- 
ports. They hustled folding canvas cots 

*After. Marshall distinguished himself as chief of 
operations for the First American Army in 1918, 


Pershing took a liking to him and appointed him his 
aie from 1919 to 1924. Throughout this war, Mar- 





all often talked over military problems with Pershing. 





The guard changes: Eisenhower for Marshall; King will hand the Navy to Nimitz 


























o — “just wrap it up...l can carry this light one home’’ 


















A happy surprise . . . that first experience with 
ultra-light magnesium! x You may meet it in buying 
a bulky metal toy ... finding it unbelievably 
light. Such a toy is easy to carry up and down 
steps ... in and out of playroom or basement. You'll 
bless that lightness! And magnesium is tough and 
sturdy, too—equal to all the punishment five-year-olds 
can give it. * Millions will gladly pay a little more for 
products freed from useless weight. * Dow makes no 
toys. As the leading producer of magnesium metal, how- 
ever, it cooperates with manufacturers in many fields who 
are developing a growing variety of new lightweight 


_ products for you. Keep your eyes open for them! 
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from the limitless sea—and from Throughout the nation are fabricators From toys to aircraft engines, present 





telend brine wells—Dow, magnesium skilled. and experienced in working and prospective magnesium products 
pioneer ond leading producer, sup- magnesium—ready to supply manvu- include diversified consumer items and 
ples magnesium for all uses. facturers of new lightweight products. industrial applications. 
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America knows that Chevrolet for °46—the first 
new Chevrolet produced in years—is also the finest 
Chevrolet ever presented to the motoring public. 

That is saying a great deal, particularly when 
you remember that men and women the country 
over have voted Chevrolet the first car of the land, 
in sales and in value, during 10 of the last 11 
car-production years ! 

New Beauty-Leader Styling—a new radiator 
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grille — new colors— new exterior and interior 
ornamentation—all combine to make Chevrolet 
the most beautiful motor car in its price range. 

That, we believe, will be apparent to you the 
moment you look at this fine car—just as its 
many other advantages will be, apparent to you 
the moment you drive it. 

For Chevrolet’s fleet, powerful valve-in-head 
engine performance—Chevrolet’s extra-easy 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation. DETRO 
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Yacuum-power gearshifting — Chevrolet’s Unit- 
ed Knee-Action ride and positive-action 
hydraulic. brakes will bring you motoring enjoy- 
ment usually associated only with much higher 
Priced cars, 


Allin all, if you are looking for highest quality 
at low prices, we invite you to look to Chevrolet 
lor 46, confident that you will join with other 
wise buyers in saying, “Chevrolet is first again!” 
ICHIGA N 


OFke New 1946 


CHEVROLET 
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Better Traveling. ..MORE TRAVEL! 


IR TRANSPORTATION in the United States has created 
A thousands of mew travelers—folks who have started 
moving about for the first time in their lives. 


Because it is by far the swiftest form of transportation, the 
transport plane makes available to all people the benefits 
of travel which were once available to but a few. Not the 
cost in dollars but the cost in ¢ime is what has kept mil- 
lions at home through the years. Now they are as free.to 
roam as the sky. is free. 


And certainly they will take to the thoughtful comforts and 
conveniences which are a part of air travel—especially in 
the great new planes being readied for service—their spa- 
ciousness, their deeply restful seating, their air condition- 
ing, their smooth, quiet flight, and the gratifying personal 
attention which makes every tripsucha downright pleasure, 


When you can telescope an overnight trip into 75 minutes, 
slip from coast to coast between dawn and dusk, or week- 
end in Piccadilly or Paris, Mexico or Honolulu, and be 
back at work on Monday .. . well, you're not going to be 
satisfied until you're actually doing it! Hundreds of thou- 
sands know the reality of it today. Millions will be doing 
it tomorrow...and at much lower fares than ever before. 


» w» » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express , de- 
livery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready by call- 
ing Air Express Division of Railway Express Agency. 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
-- and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADING THE WORLD 


tN AUR TRANSPORT 












into the holds, spot-welded stoves on the 
decks, and suspended makeshift toilets 
over the sides. One of the ships got 
caught in a howling storm a few days out 
of San Francisco. Mountainous waves 
thumped over it, sweeping the stoves, 
stores of food, and latrines,into the sea. 
In the hold, GI cots, personal belongings, 
tin buckets, and crates of canned goods 
_ smashed across the floor while soldiers 
retched with seasickness. 

No lives were lost in the storm. But 
this was the kind of near-catastrophe that 
the Army feared might result from too- 
rapid redeployment.* And, coupled with 
heated redeployment criticism, it stirred 
the War Department last week into tak- 
ing the public into its confidence on the 
troop-shipment muddle. 

On Nov. 20, the Army released a re- 
port that told for the first time how it 
had worked for two years on a redeploy- 
ment program: 

@In 1948, before Japan and Germany 
had begun to feel the full weight of 
American power, the reconversion of 236 
Liberty ships was ordered to accommo- 
date some 83,000 men as soon as the 
war ended. 

@At the Yalta conference it was de- 
cided to reconvert another 100 Liberty 
ships with space for 50,000 men. 

@ Last spring work was started on 100 
Victory ships to transport 150,000 troops. 

Despite these early efforts, however, 
the redeployment fleet was not fully 
teady when V-J Day broke. The con- 
versions were difficult to make because 
warships still had priority in shipyards. 
Besides this, the War Department had 
to wait until theater commanders de- 
cided upon the number of troops needed 
for occupation duty. 

Eventually, a fleet of some 550 trans- 
ports plus scores of warships was built 
up. It is now funneling men home at the 


te, 


*The War Department had sanctioned 
GI conversions of but tried to di 
them and refused om ee et conversions in this 





GlI-converted Liberty after a storm: It is far from the best solution 
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rate of more than 600,000 a month. The 
greatest number sent overseas in any 
month -was 283,000. Already, there are 
50 surplus ships in the Atlantic. They 
will be shifted to the Pacific. The War 
Department stated that “indications are” 
shipping in the Atlantic would be over 
the hump by Jan. 1; in the Pacific, dur- 
ing April. 

Significance-———- 


The War Department, which could 
stifle criticism by pleading military 
secrecy during the war, was put on the 
spot when peace came. With the liftin 
of censorship, soldiers overseas coul 
write letters to their families and con- 
gressmen. The pressure became enorm- 
ous. Finally, the War Department de- 
cided to work on some genuine public 
relations, to tell its side of the story 
rather than follow a policy of taking 
care of individual cases to satisfy con- 
gressmen. The report was the result. 
However, it was held up while high- 
rankers studied the wisdom of releasing it. 

The War Department’s personnel di- 
vision, which supervises the demobiliza- 
tion program, helped h the report 
through. It has also taken another im- 
portant step toward speeding discharges. 
Pentagon veterans have be leaving 
it and overseas veterans have begun com- 
ing in. The men who served out of the 
United States know what it means to 
want to get back. 


Sl 


The Admiral Goes Ashore 
“All hands are assembled aft, sir,” 


Capt. Carlton R. Todd of the battleship _ 


South Dakota reported to the commander 


of the Third Fleet last week. The gray- 


haired admiral strode briskly from his 
cabin and passed through lines of sailors 
in dress blue standing at attention on the 
quarterdeck of the fleet’s fla ; 

The admiral was smiling snappy 
as he read his formal orders. But his eyes 





The gift | 
thought no one 
could give me 





*So inconspicuous 


>.” Listen... they're singing Little 
i) Town of Bethlehem, and I can 





actually hear them! Me, who 
thought I’d lost the priceless 
“ gift of hearing forever. 

I'd grown to hate the very thought of 
Christmas. While others would be happy, I'd 
feel out of it... alone, resentful, imprisoned 
in a world of silence. 

But tonight, I’m as thrilled as a child that 
Christmas is coming. For Ill be part of 
things, again. 


And, I'll offer a of thanks for a hus- 
a es t — he who Beene 
‘00. fears about wearing a aring 
and induced me to try a Zenith. That’s his 
Christmas gift to me... hearing... the gift 
I thought no one could give me. 


If you have friends or relatives who are hard 
of hearing, take them to a Zenith dispenser 
for a free demonstration of the Zenith Radi- 
onic. If they can be helped—make the Zenith 
Radionic your Christmas gift. You'll be giv- 
ons lifetime of better ing! Mail coupon 

y for name of your local dispenser, plus 
free literature. 


Super-powered 
A-3-A $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 


THE NEW 
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OY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
g==-PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAlL-==, 








ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me FREE the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aig— lus name of 

- xy 

Name. 2y 
Address. > 
Cioy. 2s \ 
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misted and his voice. broke slightly: when 
he. spoke to his men. “Well done . . . 
well done. May you all have happy ca- 


reers. Godspeed and God bless you,” he - 


said, and turned his command over .to 
Rear Admiral Howard F. Kingman, for- 
mer commander of Battle Division Nine 
of the Pacific Fleet. His last order to the 
captain of the South Dakoéta was: “Cap- 
tain, haul down my flag.” As the ad- 
miral’s flag fluttered down, the bat- 
teries of all the ships assembled in the 
harbor of Long Beach, Calif., cracked 
out a seventeen-gun salute. Then Ad- 
miral William F. (Bull) Halsey, who had 
finally led his fleet right into Tokyo Bay, 
went ashore to retirement after 45 years 
in the Navy. 
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Seabees Dig in Darkly 
for Spell With Eskimos 


Al Newman, NEwsweex correspond- 
ent who recently completed an inspec- 
tion tour of. Navy installations in the Far 
North, writes this story of Americans deep 
inside the Arctic Circle. 


If they sent out a sentry the night’ of 
Nov. 24 and told him to walk his post 
until sunrise, hed be there for - two 
months. But long before then he'd have 
frozen into a statue because tempera- 
tures during December and January av- 
erage around 40 below. For the North 
Pole is hardly farther distant than New 
York is from Kansas City. 

This is the situation at the Navy’s 
ruggedest base on the globe—Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, northernmost jut of land in 
North America. Ships can come in for 
me: § three to six weeks out of the year 
and their cargoes have to be lightered 
ashore. There last week the garrison of 
200-odd Seabees plus a handful of sol- 
diers who handle signals awaited the 
complete vanishing of the sun and the 
time when their struggle against savage 
weather and cruel boredom would reach 
its annual peak. . : 

From now on these men’s sole  arng ws 
contact with the outside world is by 
Naval Air Transport Service planes which 
make three trips a week and land on 
runways whose .ends are constantly 
snowed over. At 35 below with a 20-mile 
wind it takes five or six hours to warm 
up a plane with the portable heating 
apparatus. 

The Great God Oil: Ice floes which 
shine golden white under the low-hang- 
ing sun mark the shore of the Arctic 


Ocean at Point Barrow. The sea is an 
opaque dark green. Clouds of vapor which 
swirl upward from it like steam from a 








Al Newman—Newsweek 


Dog sleds and parkas are standard equipment at Point Barrow 
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cauldron of pea soup belie’ the fact that a ° 
man die in its waters in about 
twenty seconds. In the flat, featureless 
land lies the miserable collection of huts 
which is the village of Barrow. 

The Navy’s base itself consists of about 
40 Quonset huts entirely surrounded by 
frozen chunks of sheer loneliness. All 
wires and buildings are thickly frosted 
over. At noon in mid-November the sun 
is so low a man’s shadow is about 150 
feet long. Malemute dogs huddle dis- 
consolately in the cold. The bitter breeze 
plucks at their thick coats and whips the 
Stars and Stripes out rigidly from its 
pole over the headquarters hut. It cuts 
through the fleece-lined boots and parka, 
the two pairs of pants, and the thick 
gloves the men wear outside of shelter. 

Point Barrow is a sad place for the 
Navy to be at all, and particularly sad 
for the men, many of whom come from 
Oklahoma and Texas. But there’s a good 
enough reason. It is oil. In 1923, on the 
basis of geologic explorations, 35,000 
square miles of apparent wasteland on 
the northern tip of Alaska were set aside 
as Navy Petroleum Reserve No. 4. Not 
until the spring of 1944 was an explora- 
tory well Necided on; yet landings were 
made and the base established in the 
brief open period of August last year. 
Winterized trains of sleds with bull- 
dozers as locomotives took off on the 
831-mile trek for the drill site—Umiat, 
180 air-miles south of Barrow on the 
Colville River. Much of the journey was 
made through the Aretic night. 

‘By September of this year, when they 
had to knock off because the mud used 
to line the shaft froze, the drillers were 
down 1,800 feet. Promising sands were 
struck, but the real paydirt may -well be 
below 5,000. The target date for the com- 
pletion of the exploration is the summer 
of 1949. Fear of depletion of present oil 
reserves prompted the Navy to ‘under- 
take this rugged job. To make it eco- © 
nomically worth-while—a pipeline must 
be constructed to the Pacific .Coast—de- 
posits capable of producing 100,000 


‘barrels a day must be struck. Experts are 


positive they’re there. Nevertheless, the 
Navy is seeking Congressional approval 
to let a private firm take over the ex- 
ploratory job under its supervision. Most 
of the Seabees experienced in oil drilling 
will be out on points by next month and 
the Navy doesn’t like to order its men 
to do such jobs anyway. 

Life in an Igloo: A major reason is 
the cruelty of life at the top of the world. 
Barrow, a frozen mile away from the 
base, doesn’t even have a Malemute sa- 
loon for the boys to whoop it up in. Its 


_ illegal to sell ewe to Eskimos, who 


number 5380 of the 550 people in the 
settlement. The settlement is just a street- 
less collection of board huts and baraba- 
ras—cavelike dwellings of earth—a school, 
a hospital, and two trading posts. There 
is simply nothing for an American to do. 

The Eskimos in general are a better- 
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...which typewriter? 


Well... how do secretaries feel at quitting time? 
That's the test. Was the typing clear and clean—did it 
go smoothly and quickly without undue fatigue? Was one 
more day added to hundreds past without need for service 
or repairs? For thousands and thousands of Smith-Coronas, 
tight through high-pressure war years, the answer has been 
an unqualified “Yes” —an answer which we promise will 
be more than ever justified by the performance of the 
new machines now becoming available. 
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looking people than their pictures, which 
don’t show rosy cheeks. Outdoors in win- 
ter everybody moves on the dead, though 
pigeon-toed, run. Some of the women 
are surprisingly pretty, but it’s impossible 
to tell anything about their figures since 
all are bundled up like so many Santa 

_ Clauses. A few even use cosmetics, in- 
cluding lipstick. Almost ‘the entire popu- 
lation is quite friendly. 

The inside of the wooden igloo at 
which I paid a social call was divided 
into three tiny rooms. In the outer porch 
a Malemute bitch suckled a brgce of fuzz- 
ball pups. In the living room, which con- 
tained as furniture low, wooden benches 
cosresponding. $9 the snow iglerks in a 
real igloo, lolled:the family of ten. The 
smell--was pretty ripe; with overtones of 
live: humans and dead fish struggling 
agkinst whale blubber. In -the back a 
long, narrow corridor-like. chamber was 
used. for. storage purposes. 

: me a I was ‘told, the family simply 
bu up on the floor together with 
each other's heads on each other's stom- 

‘ achs in a sort of round-robin slumber ar- 
rangement. In such an_ environment, 
respiratory diseases travel fast. Nearly 90 
-per cent of the natives are tubercular and 
in Navy contacts with the Eskimos the 
medicos worry about TB ‘rdther than 
venereal diseases. There is no VD at Bar- 
row. Despite poor health conditions, the 


; olUn acme algolols lel ivanolabitel tals, village has contributed its quota to the 
| | \( F. S — y y : armed forces. And there are multitudes 





your plate with makeshift 
cleansers — soak it in 
POLIDENT instead !"' 


Gea. How YOU can Avoid 
in Polident Daily Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


LAY SAFE! Soak your plate or 
it’s Easy! = It’s Quick! bridge in Polident. Don’t brush with 


Soak late in Polident ordinary cleansers that scratch your 
ae i re aeons i . ‘ . denture. Scratches collect food and film, 
rinse .. . and it’s ready to causing offensive DENTURE BREATH. 
use. A daily Polident bath Besides, plate material is 60 times 
gets into tiny crevices brush- softer than natural teeth. Brushing with 
oo apelin tied sa ordinary dentifrices and soaps can wear 
- down delicate fitting ridges. Then, your 
clean and odor-free. plate loosens! 
_ With Polident, there’s no brushing— 
so no danger! It’s the new, safe way to 
keep dentures spar- _ 4 
kling clean, odor-free Th ° > 
: . e Real Kilroy: One day in 19434 
sf nee road Pers notice appeared on the bulletin board of 
your denture’s origi- |} DENTU-GRIP Hore: Raton Pichi! Pie: Siew wil be 
nal, natural look—for Plecsant e next week.” It was written Yy Bt. 
less than 1¢ a day All James Maloney as his friend Sgt. Francis. 
drug stores; 30¢, 604. DOUBLE YOUR J. Kilroy Jr. lay ill with influenza. That 
. aon started a campaign which made Kilroy 
the most famous man in the Army Air 


: . Forces. Transferred to another station, 
44, TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES Maloney kept writing notices about Kil- 
~GLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! roy. Hundreds of others took it up ..- 
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h of children who nianage at least to look 
n- happy and healthy. In gangs they dash 
sh up and down the town, swarming over 
an Navy vehicles, hitching rides, and falling 
le off into the snow and coming up laughing. 
ce They behave pretty much like kids 
ta over the world. Naturally enough, their 
% favorite phrase is: “Chew gumma, mister?” 
at 
od Blackout 
ch In the American occupation zone in 
a Czechoslovakia, a young Czech woman 
rs fell in love with a GI named Willie P. 
= Brown. After a time, he agreed to mar- 
me riage. Then suddenly Willie disappeared. 
r Broken-hearted, the young woman 
by went to an Army headquarters to try to 
ng trace him. Personnel officers couldn’t find 
: Willie's name on their rosters. But when 
be she explained that her fiancé was a “night 
a4 fighter,” they pricked up their ears. Wil- 
nd lie had told her, she said, that he was a 
white man who had been given special 
* Amy injections to make him black as 
wet camouflage for fighting in the dark. Once 
rl he returned home, he would be given 
nd more shots to make him white again. 
h When the officers looked startled, the - 
a Czech woman explained further. It was 


strange they didn’t seem to know about 
night fighters, she went on. For Willie 
had told her the Army was full of them-- 


Mississippi.” 





Newsweek Photos 
... Before long such signs as “Kilroy 
Was Here,” “Kilroy Ate Here,” and “Kil- 
foy Slept Here,” appeared at airfields. all 
_ Over the world. Few soldiers ever saw 
the fabulous character himself, for Kil- 
toy served in Italy and didn't move 
@round much. But service newspapers 
often wrote about him and such imi- 
tators as a “Corduroy.” Above, News- 
WEEK presents the legendary soldier 
iy end Mr. Kilroy, now of Everett, Mass. 








eeeaally from a place the Americans 
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when they can use 
a postage meter! 









... which prints a stamp directly on 
the envelope, in any amount, for any 
kind of mail, when and as needed, 
in your own office...and seals the 
envelope flap at the same time! The 
Postage Meter is the successor to the 
adhesive stamp, the modern means 
of stamping and sealing business 
mail. Time and effort saving. The 
meter holds any amount of postage 


. you want it to hold, absolutely safe, protected from loss or theft... and 


keeps its own records, accounts automatically for postage used... 


' Provides postage on tape for packages or parcel post... Indispensable 


in thousands of offices—for more than twenty years. 

Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters again... Models for every 
business, big or little... Call the nearest office—or write for a booklet 
that explains Metered Mailing. 


s 








_PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrngy-Bowss, Inc., 1893 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
- Offices in principal cities. 1s canaDa: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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Sharing the Meat 


When meat rationing as reimposed in 
Canada last September, meat retailers 
protested vigorously for two weeks. But 
the protests died down as the public ac- 
cepted the government's plea that ration- 
ing was oo to conserve meat for 
export to hungry Europeans. 

Last Friday, when all foods except 
sugar were taken off the ration list in the 
United States, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King explained why meat and butter 
rationing must continue in Canada. While 
the United States exports only about 5 
per cent of its total meat supplies, Can- 
ada will export this year nearly one-third 
of its total supplies and almost one half 
of its inspected meat supply. Without 
undue curtailment of domestic consump- 
tion, King said, Canada had shipped 
overseas in the last two months more 
meat and dairy products than ever be- 


. fore in a similar period. “The main pur- 


se . . . is to enable Canada to take 
er full part in the attempt to avert or 
moderate one of the greatest human 
tragedies 8f all time.” 


oer 


One Man Pursueth 


“One cannot but remember the biblical 
saying: ‘The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth.” We had charged no one with any- 
thing; no one was even suspected; we were 
just trying to find out facts.” 


This was the crux of Reconstruction 
Minister C. D. Howe’s reply in Parlia- 
ment last week to charges that the gov- 
ernment had used star-chamber methods 
in its probe of the Eldorado mine, which 
produces much of the pitchblende used 
in the atomic bomb (NEwsweEx, Nov. 5). 

So far, Howe admitted, he did not 
know whether there had been any irregu- 
larities in the disposal of any Eldorado 
pitchblende. When Carl B. French, secre- 
a pre tap of Eldorado, resigned sev- 
eral months ago, doubt was cast on some 
of the company’s transactions. The gov- 
ernment decided to investigate. “If > si 
has been any wrongdoing,” Howe de- 
clared, “charges will be laid. If not, we 
shall at least know the answer: we shall 
know that the stuff did not go astray. If 
it did go astray, the man responsible will 
be brought before a court of justice.” 

J. G. Glassco, Toronto accountant ap- 
pointed investigator, had sought to trace 
every transaction, either in radium or 
uranium, and to determine the ultimate 


~destination of the product. “He went,” 


Howe said, “to ask several people, one or 
two of whom were agents of the com- 
pany, or acting in agency capacity, while 
others were officers of the company or 


- former officers . . . We found that every 


man... produced a lawyer and those 


lawyers felt it their duty to obstruct the 
obtaining of information.” 

Some insiders suspect Howe may have 
been the innocent victim of a personal 
feud between two men intimately con- 


nected with the production of uranium 


in Canada. The two were Gilbert Labine, 


-discoverer of the Eldorado pitchblende 


deposits on the shores of Great Bear Lake, 
and Russian-born Boris Pregel, chiefly re- 
sponsible in recent years for commercial 
distribution of Eldorado’s radium. 
What’s There to Hide? Labine is 
reported to have sowed the first seed of 
doubt in Howe’s mind. Yet he has been 
named as one of 45 individuals and com- 





=, " Wide World 
Howe: His fingers are in many pies 


pate under investigation. Pregel is a 
ormer sales agent for the Belgian com- 
pany controlling pitchblende deposits in 
the Belgian Congo. He negotiated the 
cartel agreement between Eldorado and 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga which 
split the world’s markets on a 60-40 basis. 
Then he became sales agent for Eldorado, 
investing a reported $140,000 in the 
company. 

Both cliques appear to be engaged in 
a smear campaign against each other. If 
anyone has anything to hide, Howe is 
determined to know. But the answers may 


be hard to get. 


BDPo 


Howe to Answer 


Last week C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, who also 
bosses Trans-Canada Air Lines, controls 
civil aviation, and operates fifteen crown 
companies, was under from many 


other critics in Parliament. J. M. Mac- 
donnell, Progressive-Conservative, _re- 





minded him of what ‘happened to such 
Jacks-of-all-trades as Poo Bah and Mus- 
solini. Howe just grinned and said: “I am 
the only man in the world that took on 
the job of buying war supplies at the 
beginning of the war ej carried it 
through to the end of the war.” In six 
years, he spent $12,751,000,000 for tools 
of war, an average of $1,000 for each 
Canadian, compared with war-tool ex. 
penditures in the United States of $198, 
500,000,000 an average of $152 a head. 

Some of the critics’ charges and Howe's 
answers: 
@ Why were 52 Fairmile launches, which 
cost $200,000, sold for $3,000 by the 
War Assets Corp. when West Coast bids 
of $20,000 were offered? 

It wasn’t well handled, but the price 
had been set. in the East, where sales 


were difficult. None was available when — 


the higher West Coast bids were made. 
Paneling has now been changed. 
@ Why was good use not being made of 
the $9,000,000 plant of Research Enter- 
prises, Ltd., near Toronto, with its top- 
rank scientists and trained personnel? 
It would cost $8,000,000 to meet the 
payroll. Eighty per cent of its production 
was radar, and in two days it turned out 
enough radar equipment to supply every 
Canadian-registered ship which could use 
it. Also, the plant hal sufficient optical 
glass on hand to supply the Canadian 
market for two years. It would take 


_ twenty years to dispose of its supply of 


$40,000,000 worth of optical instruments. 
@ Why was one REL building, which 
cost $522,000, sold for $150,000 to a 
subsidiary of the Corning Glass Works? 
It was a special-purpose ‘building; 
Corning promised to spend $800,000 in 
remodeling it to bring a new type of 
production to Canada. 
@ Is the government’s Wartime Housing, 
Ltd., disrupting the construction program 
by ordering producers to supply materials 
at low prices and on top priority? 
Critics are falling for an organized 
drive by lumber dealers against the 
government’s refusal to pay retail prices 
for building supplies. 


taal 


Baby Money 


By last week it was clear no national 
welfare plan had ever received such 
widespread acclaim as the government 
scheme launched last July of allowances 
for all children of low-income families. 
Parliament learned that 3,178,190 chil- 
dren received an average of $6 each in 
October. An average of $14.20 went into 
1,334,575 homes. After spending $74,- 
218,367 in the first four months, the 
staff found that chiseling through false 
claims, wasteful use of checks, and ad- 
ministrative costs and difficulties were 
saly pasotinns of what cane pre expected. 

ore three-quarters ‘ose receiv- 
ing allowances were in families of one to 
three children. Two families received 
checks for fifteen children. 











“another ‘good housekeeping wrinkle’ I picked up 


toma fem eente Ae CUBS 


“Health protection for millions of uniformed men and women called for 
pretty expert housekeeping. So, in my post-war plans, I’m taking a tip 
from the army’s use of paper cups. Drinking out of an individual Dixie 
is cleaner and safer because it never touches any other lips but yours.” 
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Bad Neighbor Medicine 


Historically, the fear of United States - 


intervention has been a major bugaboo 
for the countries of Latin America. They 
remember the activities of United States 
Marines in Central America and the 
Caribbean during the first two decades of 
this century. The good-neighbor policy 
has not entirely removed their fears. 

Thus the little republic of Uruguay 
took a historic step last week by suggest- 
ing that the principle of collective in- 
tervention be adopted in case of “the 
notorious and repeated violation by any 
[American] republic of the elementary 
rights of man and of the citizens.” Ar- 
gentina was not mentioned by name, but 
it was obviously in the minds of the mili- 
tarily weak but staunchly democratic 
Uruguayans, who live uneasily across the 
Rio de la Plata from the realm of Col. 
Juan D. Peron. 

The Uruguayan suggestion, contained 
in a 2,500-word note handed to United 
States Ambassador William Dawson and 
other American chiefs of mission in Mon- 
tevideo, did not mince words. One of its 
closing paragraphs said: 

“Pusillanimity or unenlightened seélfish- 
ness may counsel a passive attitude, but 
the result would then be that the mission 
of the Americas would transfer itself into 
that of making our continent a refuge for 
evil doctrines, practices, and _ interests, 
ant field favorable to their future re- 

irth.” 


Po 


Argentina: Guest Nazis 


Agustin Rodriguez Araya, 37, one of - 


the youngest leaders of the Argentine 
Radical party, was also one of the first 
to challenge the colonels’ government 
after the June 1943 revolution. As a re- 
sult, he spent several months in prison, 
then went to live in exile in Montevideo. 
Last week he came back to Buenos Aires 
and immediately touched off a charge of 
political dynamite in the middle of the 
increasingly bitter Presidential campaign. 
Araya filed charges against Police Chief 
Filomeno Velazco of having placed Argen- 
tina in the position of “a de facto ally of 
‘ the. Axis,” through his friendliness toward 
Nazi spies imprisoned at the same time 
as Araya. They had every comfort and 
convenience, the accusation said. 
“They could go to bed at any hour of 
the day or night. They received visits 
from friends and members of their fam- 
ilies at any hour and every day. They 
had in their cells supplies of alcoholic 
beverages and food.” 
The Germans were also permitted to 
leave the qrinon for short periods when- 
ever they liked, it was charged. .One of 
them boasted of being the father of a 


child conceived while he was supposed 
to be in prison. 

By contrast, Araya and other political 
prisoners were treated like common crim- 
inals. 

As the campaign warmed up, sporadic 
attacks on Jews by the Peronistas became 
more violent. Supporters of Perén invaded 
the Jewish quarter of Buenos Aires, where 
they broke the signs of several Jewish- 
owned shops and beat up Jews who pro- 


tested. The Perén-controlled police stood: 


by passively, then arrested the Jews in- 
stead of the assailants, in spite of the 
Interior Minister’s orders to prevent anti- 
Semitic outbreaks. 


Po 


Brazil: Free to Elect 


In the past the only people who both- 
ered to vote in Brazilian elections were 
the cynical henchmen of machine poli- 
ticians. A million votes cast was a high 
count. Last week, as Brazilians made 
ready to vote on Dec. 2, the picture was 
different. The overthrow of the Vargas 
regime had pay well destroyed govern- 
ment control of voting and vote counting. 
With the prospect of the biggest election 





— ted ‘Press 
Dutra: Stiff and inarticulate 


in South American history and the’ freest 
their country had ever known, more than 
7,000,000 Brazilians registered. 

Everywhere the eligibles turned out in 
droves. From 7 p.m., until 11:30 o'clock 
on the last night for collecting registration 
certificates in Sio Paulo, a line of 2,000 
persons wound like a snake across the 
main downtown bridge, through the park 
in front of the Esplanada Hotel, and up 
to the registration. uesing- 

A notable feature was the youth of the 


, S40 Paulo, or filled chartered buses and 


. seemed still to lie between the stiff 
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registrants. An overwhelming majority 
seemed to be in their 20s, most of them 
too young to have voted even in 1933 
when the last Vargas-controlled election 
was held. 

Campaigning was conducted with a 
youthful verve suggestive of the old 
torchlight-procession era in the United 
States. Young men, sometimes with 
pretty girls in tow, rushed through the 
downtown streets of Rio de Janeiro and 











trolleys, hurrahing for their candidate, 
Impromptu groups gathered outside bars 
me | coffee houses, while the aroma of 
coffee floated over the roar of argument, 
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’ Gomes: Prim but efficient 












In the past the police would have broken 
up such gatherings. Now they just smiled 
indulgently. 

Paint and Chalk: At night mysteri- 
ous trucks skittered ‘about the business 
and residential sections squirting slogans 
and appeals from paint hoses on the 
walls and steps of buildings and on the 
low garden walls which surround the 
front yards of many Brazilian homes.” 
Other volunteers, less well organized or 
less well heeled, did their billboard ad- 
vertising with broad flourishes of chalk. 

Well-organized Communists were con- 
spicuous in the campaigning. The steps 
of the huge, unfinished Saint Paul’s Ca- 
thedral in Sao Paulo were so plastered 
with appeals for Yeddo Fiuza, the Com- 
munist Presidential candidate, that local 
wits began calling it the Igreja de Sio 
Yeddo (Church of Saint Yeddo). 

But most observers believed the Com- 
munists were strohger in voice than in 
votes. The real choice for President 
























‘inarticulate old general, Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra, former War Minister, and_ the 
prim but efficient air-force officer, = 
Gen. Eduardo Gomes, known to his 
lowers as O Brigadério. Gomes was the 
odds-on favorite to win. 










“THIS CAN'T BE RIGHT! 


9 e 
They're going to 1 ) 
‘ If the family had to move to a hotel as a result of fire 
give us more for at home, their Hartford home fire policy would help pay : 
— the hotel bills! Under the bepetiese coverage, cher 
our money” could elect to have up to 1/12th of 10% of the amount 
of insurance on the dwelling apply each month to rental 

expenses, so long as the home remains untenantable. 


Fancy meeting 


Scene: the family summer cottage at vacation. time. The 
family has brought along household goods, clothin 

and luggage from home. They may elect to have 10% 
of their household goods insurance back home apply 
on the furniture and ersonal effects they’ve brought 
along. That much of their property is covered against 
the same risks—both at home and away from home. 


Mind if | 
- tag along? 











» World ‘a 
ay wnt going to the corner grocery. Maybe he’ll leave 
is bike at the curb in front of the store. Maybe a truck 
broken will run over it! The family needn’t worry, because now 
smiled = — tai a fire lepennaes policy sig an 
xtended Coverage Endorsement will cover the loss. 
. With this feemare the have protection against dama 
vane by motor vehicles, windstorm duslatloes * smoke, air 
usiness ; : fete: iter ? a Rohit 
ft, i d eee 
Slogans .=.But It IS right. Hartford egents ~~ % ad itz poe — civil commotion in addition to 
pe and brokers are telling thousands *Except steam boilers 
wy of families about a new fire In- Bigger in lots of ways 
ized or surance policy that gives more and one of the most liberal new pro- 
rd_ad- rotection increase visions is that you may “elect” any of 
chalk. _ ot “y the special 10% coverages after the 
re con- . loss occurs. Just shift them around to 
e steps Pleasant surprise! It’s a renewal of TOLicY your best advantage. This broadened 
I’s Ca- his Hartford Fire Insurance. And a form may be used to cover household 
astered letter from the Hartford agent ex- cent ene 
a plaining how his new policy has PN MCN " 
le Sio een broadened in several ways Hartford agents in most states issue 
~chaw inebeen nade into s biggest will be arallabla tp-all coreuohotin 
Box. package of protection. For ex- Show this ad to your Hartford agent or broker—he'll 
| goer fe : amples, see next column. tell you whether you are eligible. 
iff and 
Gaspar 
can Hartford Insurance 
r, , 
bis fo 
vas the Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except p b life i e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Heavy Heavy Over Stock Boom 
Hangs Wage-Price Policy Delay 


Prices Are Highest in Years 
but Even Bulls Want Washington 
to State Conversion Course 


New York Stock Exchange prices 
reached their highest average in fourteen 
years last week. Then, as the auto work- 
ers struck at General Motors plants, the 
market receded slightly to its Nov. 1 
average. 

The bull market, which has already 
lasted 186 weeks, will have to run until 
late summer 1948 to outlast the dizzy 
marathon that ended in October 1929. 
Yet the prospects for its doing so still are 
good—If, and it is a very big if, indus- 
trial peace can be restored and recon- 
version pushed ahead unimpeded. 

Other factors are mostly bullish. There 





running at 2,000,000,shares a day.* Most 
transactions are for cash. 

There -were plenty of buyers for the 
higher priced “blue chip” stocks, but few 
on the market. The Wall Street Journal 
noted that Coca-Cola International “is 
still 1,200 (dollars) bid, as it has been 
most of this year, and no stock has been 
offered this year.” The price nearly dou- 
bled since the last sale, three years ago. 

Speculators were having the time of 
their lives with some of the low-priced 
stocks. On the New York Curb Exchange, 
“optional warrants” of Commonwealth & 
Southern went up from 6% cents to 43% 
cents. in a week. In one day, 540,000 
warrants changed hands. They represent 
nothing except the right to buy Common- 
wealth & Southern common stock at $30; 
a stock that was selling currently at $4. 

On the bear side, the steel industry— 
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sangeerenss: withdrew its control of wages 
ut retained control of prices. A managed 
economy presumes control of both. The 
fate of the current market, and indeed 
of the prosperity of the country, rests 
on the government making up its mind 
as to whether the United States is to 
have a managed economy, an unman- 
aged one, or a half-managed one. 

The public with a dollar to invest or 
a dollar to spend can only hope that the 
government will find the balance wheel, . 
and that President Truman is a hefty 
enough man to put it on the reconversion 
machine and make it go. 


eo 


Millions for Surplus 


The International Harvester Co. of 
Chicago last week plunked down $13,- 
750,000 cash on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. counter to buy a surplus 
war plant. Located in Melrose Park, just 
5 miles west of the Chicago city limits, 
the 1385-acre property has 1,200,000, 
square feet of manufacturing floor space. 

This is the first major war plant to be 
disposed of by the RFC, sales agent for 
the Surplus Property Administration. It 
was built for the Army and operated by 
the Buick division of General Motors. It 
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Newsweek Chart by Eugene Kalvarsky 


Ticker tape on the climb: If reconversion takes the strike hurdle, can the peaks of 1929 be far behind? 


is plenty of money, and it is hunting new 
investments. 

On Wall Street, industrial stocks have 
advanced about 107 per cent, from an 
average of 98 at the end of April 1942 to 
192 last week. And the prospects for divi- 
dends are better than ever. After. Jan. 1, 
excess-profits taxes will be repealed. 
Earnings before taxes could decrease, in 
some cases, by as much as half and still 
permit higher dividends. Moreover, man- 
ufacture of consumer goods not made for 
three or four years is being resumed, and 
a , nga public has the savings 
to buy them. 

Wall Street is cheerful. Brokers have 
their overhead down to the point where 
they can b even on a daily volume of 
500,000 shares; they are doing very well 


‘indeed with trading on the Big Board 


- demand—refuses to budge an inch unl 


confronted with a $2-a-day pay-increase 
less 
the OPA yields on higher prices. A steel 
strike would cripple reconversion on all 
fronts. Furthermore, the auto workers’ 


strike cannot go on indefinitely without . 


having a severe e on an economy in 
which General Motors accounts for about 


8 per cent of production in all industries - 


And in the auto industry, which affects 
some 12 per cent of the national income, 
GM is an even bigger factor as a ‘major 


parts supplier to other producers. 
The missing in the reconversion 
machinery is a nce wheel. The bal- 


ance was tipped off-kilter when the - 





®All-timerecord: 16,400,000shareson Oct. 29, 1929, 


produced 30,500 Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines in 1944, and employed 12,000 peo- 
ple at the peak. It cost $17,300,000. 
International did not acquire Melrose 
Park’s. $84,350,000 worth of machinery 


‘and equipment; the RFC will sell it later. 


International had first tried to buy the 
RFC’s Studebaker plant in Chicago, but 





for Melrose Park and came with 
an $11,010,000 bid when the t was 

*Not to be confused with Louis fiscal anslyst 
hartmnoat adicet under Hose Waleos 

















S PAYROLL PROBLEMS 


ATLAS-BOXMAKERS. INC. - 
OlvEeRsey Ofvision 
(CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 
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ATLAS-BOXMAKERS. INC. Z 
OIVERSEY O1vISION OR more than a generation, 


Si pun care Monroe Calculating Machines 
deme Doe -3- nes have revolutionized business figur- 
mn stasouens of vou etna a arto, eevenon ing; and now Monroe Adding and 

Bookkeeping Machines are setting 
new standards in accounting proce- 
dures. 
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For example, Monroe’s unique 
Payroll Accounting Machines have 
reached new heights in simplifying 
ones and speeding up posting and proof 
ee weemme Cesar” MY of records in payroll departments 




















omnes? qa throughout industry. 





The four essential records—pay- 
roll journal, individual earnings 
records, employee’s receipt, pay 
check or envelope—are produced 
and proved simultaneously on this 
machine. Its modern design, visi- 
bility, simplicity and “velvet touch” 
enable the operator, after a few 
minutes’ instruction, to produce 
these records speedily and accu- 
rately, without strain or undue 
fatigue. 


This same Monroe may be pro- 
grammed instantly for Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payable, 
Stock Records, etc., and it is always 
available as an adding machine. 


Whatever the size of your pay- 
roll, let our representative explain 
the Monroe Simplified Payroll 
Plan. Call the nearest Monroe 
branch or write Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 














THE GIFT THAT SAYS: 


Grows olne/ 


MO “ @ eram 
\ /ncttaled, 


Grooming Requisites 





MONOGRAM comes in single, double 
and triple sets. $2 per suede covered 
flask, including the initials. 


AFTER-SHAVE e TALC 
HAIR DRESS e SHAMPOO 
AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 
Or write to: L & K Laboratories & Co. 
Seint Paul 1, Minnesota 
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advertised after International’s offer. 
Then both companies were asked to sub- 
mit sealed bids. Westinghouse stood pat 
while International raised to $13,750,- 
000, about $1,000,000 above the RFC’s 
appraisal value. 

The new owner will use Melrose Park 
to manufacture Diesel engines, a 65- 
horsepower gasoline engine, the 18-ton 
TD-24 crawler tractor, and stationary 
power units. A six-month reconversion 
program calls for operations to start in 
February, and a payroll of 5,500 workers. 

Although the yea price represents 
a tidy bit of cash even for a $566,841,- 
000 like International Harvester, it 
is barely a drop in the surplus-property 
bucket. In the year ending June 1946, 
some $32,000,000,000 of war property 
will be declared “surplus” and total 
may eventually get to $60,000,000,000. 

ya 
ly be marketable. So far, through Sur- 
plus Property Act red tape, sales have 
totaled only $412,355,000. 
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Land of Ramie 


Egyptian mummies were wrap in 
strong, white cloth that has lasted 4,000 
years and is still intact. The cloth was 
woven from ramie, a stingless nettle that 
grows higher than a man’s head. The 
ancients called it “grass linen.” 

Thread spun from ramie is more than 
twice as strong as thread of the same 
diameter spun from cotton. Ramie doesn’t 
shrink, or mildew, or discolor with age. 
It is more elastic than flax.. It- can 
woven or knit on standard textile ma- 
chinery. Three years after planting it 
may bring a gross return of $500 an acre 
a year because in a favorable year four 
cuttings are possible and the price is 
about 40 cents a pound, nearly twice the 
current price of cotton. 

In Washington last week, Depagtment 
of Agriculture experts took pains to ex- 
pam why everyone shouldn't quit what 

is doin go down South to raise 
ramie. At “ time, ramie is a subject oa 
research rather speculation, they 
said. The trouble with ramie is that in the 
natural state the fibers are held together 
by’ a sticky gum. Separating fibers from 
gum is a long, expensive process. 

The Separator : The war 
created new demands for ramie: halyards 
and other naval cordage, because it is 
eveh stronger wet than dry; packing for 
marine drive shafts; and te har- 
nesses. In the London blitz rubberiess 
fire hose of ramie carried water under 


normal pressure without leaking. These ; 


al plan in the States 
periment tin 
and efforts to ~ and 


"One of ‘the latest ramie ‘diinbiie is a 

= Geet hee tall, 
a 

quiet-spoken Irish-Canadian now work- 


bout one fourth of this will actual-- 
























































Inventor Brereton admires some ramie 


ing in Louisiana in collaboration with 
John M. Parker & Co., large Southem 
cottorr brokers. His first two test models 
were built in a New Orleans machine 
shop, now busy making twenty more of 
the miachines for 1946 delivery. Brereton 
formed a company to rent or Sell them to 
farmers. He estimates the price will be 
about $2,500 a machine. 

Although ramie is now grown in the 
Mississippi Delta and in _ Louisiana, 
Texas, and California, the chief expan- 
sion of the crop recently has been in 
Florida, where it takes to the muck land 
of the Everglades. Among the larger 
planters are the Florida Ramie Products 
Corp., which has bought 5,000 acres of 
Everglades land for ramie farms; New- 
port Industries, Inc., and the United 
States Sugar Corp., which are jointly de- 
veloping 500 acres; and Sea Island Mills, 
Inc., which grows and_ processes the 
fiber, and has made summer suitings and 
fabrics for slacks, shirts, and sports gar- 
ments out of it. Harry Neiman, Sea 
Island’s president, said hé plans to pro- . 
duce 800,000 pounds of ramie fiber next 
year, more than four times the company’s 
1945 output. 


Significance-———— 


Hailed as a wonder fiber, ramie has 
been the subject of such exaggerated 
claims that it threatens the supremacy 
of cotton in the economy of the South. 
This ‘prediction appears aut weet 
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S Clough provides pa 


__ Clough: He's ahead of’ Truman 
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EQ 
The Gift of Health 


maximum of 50 
physician, and $25 in laboratory fees in- 


same thing with medical insurance, but 
underwriters had no experience tables to 
go by. Finally, the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society agreed to a trial program, 
to give family members the same care the 
employe gets. The company will pay $2 
a month and the employe $1.50 regard- 
less of the number of dependents. 

Clough’s latest contribution is free eye 
examinations, and almost half of the em- 

pyes have been found to have eye 

. He is now planning a dental 
program. An employe who takes every 
no more than 
a year. Last week Clough contrasted 
with the maximum levy of $144 a 
suggested in the Truman plan, “for 
r coverage.” 

Clough, a 66-year-old native Chica- 
goan who started with Abbott in 1903 as 
advertising manager, says his investments 
in health “have paid off wonderfully in 
loyalty and. happiness of employes.” The 


company’s, financial health isn’t bad, 
























































‘Yes, indeed! We’re famous girls. We 
helped bring civilization to the west 
... 70 years ago when we were Fred 
Harvey’s first waitresses. Wherever we 
went the rugged frontier blossomed 
with new homes and wholesome com- 
munities. Then as now we were known 
as The Harvey Girls . . . and that’s the 


name of a thrilling movie about us!” 


And the Harvey Girls today have an 
important job, too. They’re still ‘‘feed- 
ing the trains” as they did in the early 

' days ... but now it’s trainloads of our 
victorious fighting men on their way 
home from the war fronts or moving 
on to new assignments. 





RESTAURANTS > SHOPS - HOTELS « DINING CARS 















What... cmoicbuut\S ? 


Serving these men... tens of thou- 
sands of extra meals daily... still is 
Fred Harvey’s most important job. 
When that job is done, when travel 
is back to normal again, you can count 
on the old-time hospitality famous un- 
der three generations of Harveys. 

Served ‘in’ Technicolor ! 
The adventurous story of Fred 
Harvey's early waitresses has in- 
spired one of Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer's major productions of the 
year, “THE HARVEY GIRLS” a musi- 
cal film in Technicolor, starring 
Judy Garland. "THE HARVEY Giants” 
is brimful of thrill and romance, 
rich in the lore of frontier days, 
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The shape illustrated above can be had at 


$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO.., Iifc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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For future 11-hour trips to London, Pan American buys postwar B-29s 


either. In 1933, when Clough became 
‘president, Abbott sales totaled $4,000,- 
000. Last year they were $38,428,088, 
and profits were a record $3,039,000. 


ne 


Aviation: London Cut Rate 


Pan American World Airways last week 
made the boldest bid yet to dominate the 
transatlantic flying business. It inaugu- 
rated its $275 New York-to-London serv- 
ice. This was less than half the wartime 
rate of $572 still charged by its chief 
competitor, American Airlines. For the 
first time it was possible to fly across the 
ocean for no more than a_ first-class 
steamer fare. 

Pan Am president Juan T. Trippe was 
committed to the proposition that low 
rates would attract enough passengers to 
boom flying into a mass-volume business— 
when such rates might become profitable. 
It was a gamble, but a shrewd one. Pan 
Am denied its move was the start of a 
rate war. But, significantly, its new rates 
for South America, where it has less com- 
petition, though lower, were nothing like 
the $275-to-London shocker. The rate 
from Miami to Rio de Janeiro—a nine- 
teen-hour flight, compared with seven- 
teen hours for New York to London— 
remained at $425, and that to Buenos 
Aires was reduced only $5, to $490. 

Pan Am at present has eight C-54s 
bought from the Army and refitted. Its 
new schedule calls for a daily flight be- 
tween New York and Shannon, Ireland. 
Of these flights, five each week will go to 
Hurn—the present airport for London, 
though it is a four-hour train trip away— 
and two to Lisbon. Eventually, a fleet of 
twenty Boeing Stratocruisers—commercial 
version of the B-29—and Lockheed Con- 
stellations will replace the C-54s. Pan Am 
signed a $25,000,000 contract with 
Boeing last weck tor deliveries to begin 
next November. 


The American Express Co., quick to 
capitalize on Pan Am’s new fare, an- 
nounced that next summer it would offer 
air tours, all expenses paid, with stops in 
London, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, and 
Bem, for as low as $850. 

On Monday, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, flying the first Constellation to be 
delivered to an airline, set a new east- 
bound transatlantic record. The ‘time 
from Newfoundland to Eire: 6 hours and 
45 minutes. 


ow 


Cheaper Air Express 


Air express rates are coming dawn 13 
per cent after New Year's. The eighteen 
domestic carriers filed a new schedule 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board, reduc- 
ing the basic charge from 70 cents a ton- 
mile to 61.4 cents. It cuts the price of. 
hauling one pound 100 miles from 35 
cents to 3.045 cents. The coast-to-coast 
rate is reduced from 84 cents to 73. 

As an example of how the new rates 
will operate; a package now costing 244 
cents a pound to ship between New York 
and Chicago will cost 21.6 cents. Special 
commodity tariffs on such items as perish- 
able foodstuffs, flowers, and newspapers 
are not affected. They were already 4 
per cent under the basic rate. 


one 


Martin Keeps Wings 

Eddie Rickenbacker, president of East- 
ern Air Lines, last week signed a $10, 
000,000-plus order with the Glenn L. 
Martin Co.* for 50 Martin 202s, the 36 
passenger, twin-motored transports. East- 
ern will use them on its network covering 
most of the Eastern United States. 





In its Oct. 29 issue, NEWSWEEK reported that the 
Glenn L. Ma:tin Co. would include stove manufactur 
ing in a diversification of operations. The report was 
erroneous: the cumnanv will remain exclusively @ 
aircraft manutacuinng 
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Chicago's Magic Carpet 
American’ Airlines’ first Chicago-to- 
Jandon flight, inaugurating a ‘regular 
service, left a big wind in its wake. The 
Chicago Tribune painted Chicago as the 
future aviation center of the world. A 
front-page cartoon by Orr, in color, showed 
the ee surrounded by Mother Goose, 
the Thief of Baghdad, the Moon-Jumping 
Cow, Baron Munchausen, and Jules Verne, 
all exclaiming: “What a whopper! Impos- 
sible! It can’t be done.” Mayor Kelly went 
along on the London flight, to see if he 
ald talk the United Nations Organiza- 
tion into making Chicago the world capital. 
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Fashions From Moscow 


Last year members of 180 sewing com- 
mittees around the country made 720,000 
garments for the children of war-ravaged 
Russia. Recently it occurred to the Ameri- 
can Society for Russian Relief, Inc., that 
styles popular with American children 

_might seem strange to little Ivan and 


Tanya. 

) fe, They asked their Moscow representa- 
-_ tive, Leo Gruliow, to check with Soviet 
is fashion experts at the three-story Fash- 
‘ ion House in Moscow, central designin 
| institution for the government-own 

he garment industry. Tactfully, the Russians 
to said the American clothes were fine; they 


pa were badly needed and much-appreci- 
. and ated. Then they gave Gruliow some pat- 


tems which they said were more suited 
to Russian tastes and climate. 

Last week, at the Hotel Astor in New 
York, the committee held a fashion show 
for the styles Gruliow had brought back. 
m 13 Hereafter its volunteer seamstresses -will 
hteen follow them. The styles, though quite 











edule smple, were so. gay some American 
educ- ers may copy them. They showed 
: ton- that the Russians, revolutionists in poli- 
ce of tics, are still traditionalists in clothes. 

They like the classic Russian bloused 






















































KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


It’s no news to men who have to keep trucks rolling on regular 
schedules that Kelly Tires are dependable. They know the low- 
cost-per-mile records made by Kellys over a long period of years. 
The new Kellys, incorporating the latest improvements in ma- 
terial and design, are further proving their toughness. So get Kellys 
if you can. Production is increasing steadily 
even though not yet up to the demand. 

THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 
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coat 








effect--high necks, full sleeves, gay peas- 


ant borders. The. more colors, the easier 
the clothes are to patch. : 
Rumors About Rubber 


The American synthetic rubber indus- 
try, built during the war at great cost 
and difficulty, expects to produce 807,- 
000 tons in 1945, ciao with 737,079 
in 1944. The big tiremakers want to keep 
a good part of this productive capacity, 
to give them a bargaining weapon with, 
the British and Dutch, who rigged the 
natural rubber market before the war. 
They think they can force crude rubber 
prices down from the pre-war 18% cents 
a pound to about 12. 

Both sides were sparring last week in 
secret meetings at Brottevhams House in 
London. P. W. Litchfield of Goodyear, 
John L. Collyer of Goodrich, and Harvey 
S. Firestone Jr. of Firestone were match- 
ing wits with Sir George Beharrell of 
Dunlop, Sir Waldron Sinclair of British 
Tyre & Rubber, and Hay Eric Miller, 
official of several British producing firms. 
Dutch and French interests sat in. 

In the United States, a rumor war was 
being waged against svnthetics. Presum- 
ably it was inspired by natural-rubber 
interests. Detroit was the place of origin. 
The stories ran that synthetics were more 
op to blowouts and that they didn’t 

old up under tests. 

The hig tire men fought back with 
counterclaims. Goodrich boldly said it 
could now produce a better all-round 
passenger-car tire from synthetics than 
it ever made out of natural rubber. The 
United States Rubber Co., Goodvear, 
and Firestone insisted their synthetics 
compared favorably with natural tires. 


oe 


New Products 


SILENT Sxres—Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft reports that only a hum is heard as 
its new Stinson four-place Voyager 150 


. flies overhead. This postwar model, now 


in production, is equipped with a dual 
engine muffler that, combined with cabin 
soundproofing, permits use of home-type 
radio loudspeakers instead of the usual 
pilot’s head phones. 

Drivinc Am-The first new peacetime 
product of the Polaroid Corp., makers of 
sun glasses, will be an automobile sun- 
shield of light-polarizing plastic to re- 
move the glare from daytime driving. It 
will be marketed early next year. . 

DDT Paint—For home, restaurants, 
and stores, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. is testing out DDT interior finishes 
said to retain their deadliness to insects - 
for at least a year. Flies, cockroaches, and 
mosquitoes would pick up a microscopic 
but lethal quantity of DDT merely by 
crawling on the painted surface. 

ALUwInuM Pixs—Del E. Webb Prod- 
ucts Co. of Hollywood is about to market 
aluminum clothespins in red, blue, green, 














Philco’s automatic player 





The tree guard thwarts animals 





Steel-plastic seed bed 
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and silver made by the Aluminum Co, of 
America’s alumilite process. The pins also 
may be used as clips for baby blankets 
or paper documents, clamps. for pho. 
tographers’ negatives, or ermpocs for 
pants or skirts. 

SELF-PLaYER—The Philco Corp. has 
been showing its 20,000 dealers a radio. 
phonograph that starts, plays, and stops 
automatically when a record of any size is 
inserted in its specially designed slot. Al. 
though the price has not been determined, ra 
dealers hope they can sell the combina. 
tion for about $35. 

Fast Wasurr- Within the next few 
months the Apex Electrical Manufactur. 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will market 4 
new automatic washing ~ machine of 
simplified design. It will feature a “fluff. 
ing’ operation to separate articles of 
clothing after they are spun dry and a 
self-leveling device that adjusts for un. 
even floors. Apex says its new washer is 
free from vibration and so needs no 
special installation, reduces the washing. 
drying cycle to 25 minutes, and uses 
hot water sparingly. 

TREE PuTTEE—The “Snap On,” a guard 
to protect the bark of young trees against 
animals and insects, is offered by the 
Laminite Production Division of Old 
King Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio. A 
chemically impregnated fiber sheet 24 
inches high, “Snap On” fits any tree up 
to.3 inches in diameter, snap-locks into Hi 
position, arid expands as the tree grows. 3 

GarpDEN STARTER—A steel seed bed 
glazed with a wire-reinforced, shatter- 
proof plastic called Vimlite has been de- 
veloped by the Celanese Plastic Corp. It 
retails for about $16.50. 

Winc SMootHER—Earle C, Pitman of 
Red Bank, N. J., has invented a method 
for rubber-coating metal airplane sur- 
faces so as to smooth out the myriad rivet 
heads and other small projections that. 
cause significant air drag at high speeds. 
In a process utilizing heat, pressure, 
cement, the metal is covered with suc 
cessive layers of sponge rubber, fabric, 
and dense rubber. Pitman assigned his _ 
patent to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, _ 

Rapio Watcxr—A radio receiver about: | 
half the size of a cigarette package has | 
been developed by Electronic Time, Inc, © 
of New York. It is designed to pick up © 
continuous time and news broadcasts on 4 
one fixed frequency within a 25-mile 
radius of reception. If the FCC appro 
an experimental transmitting station 
be erected on top of a New York 
building. Broadcasts would combine 
reports with news briefs. The tiny t& 
ceiver would sell for $5 and a large 
home set for $10, the company estimatet 

Cuearer Heat—A combustion 



























for gun- domestic oil burners b 
been deedopet by the Shell Oil 


which claims it will cut fuel consump 
by 20 per cent, by “thorough mixing 
oil and air. Shell will license the device 
oil-burner manufacturers and may it 
way to adapt it for units already installe® 













_For the first time a way has been found to put into a 
locomotive the same kind of power that sends big 
battleships forward—turbine drive! 


Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research in 
conjunction with engineering staffs of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
this new kind of locomotive power adds extra 

smoothness in fast runs—and many other notable advantages. 


No bigger than your electric refrigerator, the steam turbine 
itself can produce power to pull the heaviest loads 
@) N TH E TA BLE! at high speeds. And the engineman controls the whole 
operation with a single small lever which works 
like a gear-shift on an automobile ! 


One of the most important changes in the power principle 
of the steam locomotive in over 100 years, the 
turbine drive engine gives promise of a great future 
in the field of train transportation. 
BUY UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Great Stage Hits Brought into Your Home 
by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 


AT EASE in your own home you'll thrill to the finest Broadway 
and Hollywood successes, to the world’s ranking opera. But, back 


of television-perfection are patient planning and infinite detail. 





9. A TELEVISION show calls for special adapting. 2. 1N LONG rehearsals, angles must be & THEN a great star flashes into your 


It must be an intimate production, to fit your decided, lighting tested, positions re- home, in full color! The music, the 
home set —yet worthy of the actors and the hearsed, cast and orchestra properly dancing, the singing, the comedy or 
story. That means endless hours of planning, balanced, new close-up techniques dramatic action appear before your 
revising, polishing. developed for television interest. eyes in your own living room. 





@ A TOAST TO TOMORROW! “These pictures 
prove our program tonight was good, but _ 
here’s to making the next one even better! = J 
Let’s meet at 9 tomorrow to figure it out.” 


For Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 
You are our Seagram audience. For your pleasure, tonight, Seagram’s laid away the choicest Canadian whiskies, each 
tomorrow or beyond tomorrow, all of Seagram’s skill and _ notable for some superior quality. Today you enjoy these rare 


foresight are blended with the magic touch of time—not whiskies in one glorious blend—superlatively light and 
months, but years—to bring you perfection. Six years ago _clean-tasting. Canadian whisky, Seagram’s V.O. Canadian. 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaw's V.O. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Get Set for the Big Push 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Nationwide opinion surveys show 
that at present the American public is 
a little more than two to one against 
our government making a huge loan to 
Great Britain. In an effort to change 
this situation the Administration, ac- 
cording to Washington dispatches, is 
planning an enormous “educational” 
campaign, consisting of ra- , 


have plenty of demand right here at 
home for all that we can produce 
and then some. 

Second, we should not make a loan 
as a bribe to get the British to accept 


the Bretton Woods monetary plan. 


If that plan can’t stand on its own 
legs, which is doubtful, it would be 
better if it isn’t adopted. 





dio programs, inspired mag- 
azine articles, coast-to-coast 
speaking tours and off-the- 
record meetings with opin- 
ion-forming groups, and so 
forth. In a word, it is to be 
a campaign of exactly the 
same type as was waged 
with such success some ~ 
months ago when the Ad- 
ministration was so anxious 
to get the Bretton Woods - 
monetary plan passed by Congress. 

Before the issue gets confused by 
this great propaganda push let’s try 
to think through the problem and see 
what is involved. 


First, we need to get clear on one 
fundamental. This is that from the 
point of view of the economic welfare 
of this country—to say nothing of the 
military—it is of the utmost importance 
that Britain be in good shape. In say- 
ing this we are not ‘being pro-British 
or pro-internationalist, or anything 
else in that category. We are simply 
recognizing that it will not be possible 
for the United States to be economical- 
ly prosperous and politically healthy 
in a world of strife and strain, and it 
cannot be other than that kind of a 
world unless the British Empire, and 
Europe, are able to get on their feet. 
It is easy to talk about how self-suf- 
ficient we are, and about foreign trade 
being less than 10 per cent of our total 
business and so is unimportant, but the 
plain fact is that we can no more in- 
sulate ourselves against the economic 
and financial crosscurrents of the rest 


of the world than we could build a. 


wall to protect us from the use of 
atomic bombs. : 

Now with that as a foundation let’s 
look at some other considerations. 

We should not make a loan on the 
basis that it will enable Britain to buy 
penne in this country during the next 
ew months and thus help our do- 
mestic employment condition. No na- 
tion can improve its own position 
by what amounts to giving its own 
poe away. Further, for much more 

an the next few months we will 





we 


Finally, we should not 
make a loan unless it is clear 
that it is at terms and for 
uses which will make repay- 
ment at least reasonably cer- 
tain. International philan- 
thropy is not a sound foun- 
dation upon which to try to 
build world peace and pros- 
perity. 

What does this all mean 

in the way of positive, prac- 
tical policy? It means that the crucial 
point in deciding whether the loan 
should be made is what Britain plans 
to do with the money that we lend 
her. If she proposes to use the pro- 
ceeds of the loan to buy consumption 
goods, or to nationalize British indus- 
try and in effect subsidize it at its 
present level of productive efficiency, 
the loan will be of no lasting bene- 
fit to either Britain or the United 
States, and she will never be able 
to pay back the loan because when 
the money is gone she will be, 
fundamentally, no better off than she 
is today. 
_ On the other hand, if the major 
portion of the proceeds of the loan 
are used for the purchase of the equip- 
ment and machinery necessary for the 
rationalization and modernization of 
British industry; thereby enabling 
Britain to sell goods in free, competi- 
tive world markets, then she can 
work her way out of the economic 
mess that she has been in ever since 
the last war, and once again make 
a genuine and positive contribution 
to the economic welfare of the world. 
And in that case the repayment 
of the loan will offer no particular 
difficulties. 





In the weeks ahead, therefore, as 
the propaganda pressure builds up, 
just remember this simple fact: 
Whether we should or should not 
make a loan to Britain depends in the 
final analysis simply upon whether she 
will use the lecauae to modernize 
British industry. If she does, it will be 
money well loaned; if she doesn’t, it 
will be money down a rat hole. 
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Born: A boy, Michael Edward, to 
Eppiz BRACKEN, movie comedian, 
and ConsTANCE NICKERSON, former 
actress; in Hollywood, Nov. 19. 
The Brackens have two daughters, 
Judith Ann, 3, and Carolyn Jean, 1. 


Chameleon: In Nice, France, 
Mme. PauLe BrigueT CHABAUD, 
$1, sat on the jury in civil court at 
the trial of a collaborationist. For 
80 days, she made plain her hatred 
of the defendant and what he stood 
for, until one day a spectator in 
court pointed to her and excitedly 
exclaimed: “Why, that woman was 
a Gestapo helper!” An immediate 
investigation showed that Mme. 
Chabaud had denounced her own 
husband, a sergeant in the French 
Air Force, to the Germans, who shot 
him the day that the Allies landed in 
Southern France. She was taken ‘from 
jury box to jail. 


Pig Tale: In London, Srr OswaLp Mos- 
LEY, former British Fascist leader, was 
declared not guilty of cruelty to his pigs. 
A Ministry of Agriculture inspector had 
charged he had discovered the animals 
“filthy and wet, looking most unhappy, 
and making no sign of settling dewn com- 
fortably for the night, their condition 
being due to a lack of vitamin B.” Al- 
though the judge expressed the view 
that the pigs should have been better 


fed and housed, Mosley was freed. 








Sued: Ernest Hemincway, 47, author 
and war correspondent, filed suit for di- 
vorce from MartHa GELLHORN, 37, writ- 
er and his third wife, in Havana, Nov. 
21. Married since 1940, Hemingway 
charged Miss Gellhom with abandoning 
last year the home he had established for 
her in London while he covered the Al- 
lied invasion. Miss Gellhorn, now in 
England, had picked up and gone off to 
France to cover the war herself. 


Birthday: Early on the morning of Nov. 
25, Presment Harry S. TruMaAN “had 
a notion” to visit his mother on her 93rd 
birthday at Grandview, Mo. So he flew 
there in the Sacred Cow, Presidential 
plane, and was back in Washington in 
twelve hours. “I made her happier,” said 
Mr, Truman. 


On Ice: At the Queens Ice Club in Lon- 
don, Lorp TEMPLEWoOop, 65, the former 
Sir Samuel Hoare, put on his ice skates 
for the first time since 19389. During the 
war he was Ambassador to Spain. 


Black Star 
Lord Templewood cuts a fancy figure 


European Photos 
The Hemingways: Martha was a correspondent too 





ated: JascHa HEIFETz, the 
violinist, arid FLORENCE Vinor, for. 
mer movie actress; in Beverly Hills 
Calif., Nov. 22. Married seventeen 
years, Heifetz said: “We are going 
to try the separation for a while, 
and both of us hope that later we 
can reconcile.” 


End of an Era: The Vanderbilt 
mansion in New York, one of the 
last of Fifth Avenue’s lavish nine- 
teenth-century town houses, and 
soon to be razed, lost some of its 
impressive old rooms to Paramount 
Pictures. The movie company paid 
$975 for the solid-oak dining room 
with two marble fountains, and 
$1,250 for the late William K. Van- 
-derbilt’s mahogany-paneled study. 
The ballroom, decorated with paneling 
and omaments from France which origi: 
nally cost $75,000, brought $38,500. 





Died: GERALDINE: 
S1EBOLDs PYLE, 45, 
widow of Ernie Pyle, 
who was killed on 
Ie Shima seven 
months ago; of ure- 
mic poisoning, in Al- 
buquerque, N. M., 
Nov. 23. Married in 
1925, the Pyles were 
divorced in April 
1942 and remarried 
the next year. Mrs. 
Pyle accompanied 
her husband when 
he covered 150,000 miles of the Westem 
Hemisphere by automobile, as a Scripps- 
Howard columnist. 

ELLEN Guascow, 71, novelist; in Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 21. Miss Glasgow wrote 
more than a dozen novels about the South 
she knew. “In This Our Life” won for 
her the 1942 Pulitzer Prize. 

RaLpx Howtmes, 30, actor, and es- 
tranged husband of Libby Holman, the 
blues singer; of an overdose of sleeping 

ills, in New York. Miss Holman’s first 
usband, Smith Reynolds, tobacco heir, 
was shot and killed in 1932. 

Dr. Francis Wiiuiam Aston, 68, 
chairman of the International Committee 
on Atoms since 1935; in Cambridge, 
England, Nov. 20. Aston developed t 
mass spectograph to prove that most ele- 
ments contain atoms of varying weights. 

Rosert BENcHLEY, 56, writer and 
comedian; of a cerebral hemorrhage, in 
New-York, Nov. 21 (see page 90). 

Au (Bummy) Davis, 26, welterweight 
boxer; of bullet wounds received in 4 
tavern holdup, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
21 (see page 87). 

Lr. Gen. ALEXANDER M. Patcu JR. 
55, Fourth Army commander; of pnev- 
monia, in San Antonio, Nov. 21. Patch 
led the Seventh Army in the invasion of 
Southern France, wtf on up to Munich. 


Associated Press 
Mrs. Ernie Pyle 
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pen, and you’re sure to please! Whether you're stumped by ten 
tastes or two, Newsweek is the perfect solution to your shopping problems. Designed 


for every type and every age, Newsweek’s pages are good reading, from 





sports to science, from books to business. And as today’s most important. 
news magazine, Newsweek will bring your friends fifty-two wecks of profit 7 
and pleasure throughout the exciting year ahead! 
Give Newsweek...avoid the Christmas 
rush...and satisfy everyone! 


Newsweek is available until December 31 at a Special 
Christmas Rate — $3.75 for a full year’s subscription 


| Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance | - 952 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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Elliott and the Bishop 
Twice-Divorced Son of F.D.R. Barred 
by Manning as Church Vestryman 


On the board of vestrymen of St. 
James Episcopal Church in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., there were three vacancies—two 
of them created by Roosevelts. When 
the President died last April, St. James 
lost its senior warden, a vestryman of al- 
most 40 years. In June, his eldest son 
James resigned after more than fifteen 
— service because Hyde Park was no 
onger his home. 

When the vestrymen met in a hotel 
room in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Nov. 
14 they remembered that the Roosevelts 
of Dutchess County have always been a 
part of St. James. Sara Delano Roose- 
velt had been honorary head of the 
women’s auxiliary until her death. In his 
will, the President left the church $5,000. 
So the vestrymen elected another Roose- 
velt to fill one of the vacancies: Elliott, 
the President’s 35-year-old second son, 
until last August a brigadier general in 
the Army Air Forces. 

The election didn’t escape the Rt. 
Rev. William T. Manning, outspoken 
Episeopal Bishop of New York, whose 
diocese includes Dutchess County. Some- 
one. mailed him a Poughkeepsie news- 

r clipping about it. Last week the 
Bishop pu his thin lips and in his 
clipped English accents said to the press: 
“I have officially notified the vestry of 
St. James Church, Hyde Park, that Gen. 
Elliott Roosevelt is not in good standing 
in the church and therefore is not eligi- 
ble for the office of vestryman and can- 
not serve in that office.” 

Bishop Manning gave no reason for 
banning Elliott. But Elliott’s remarriage 
after two divorces undoubtedly provided 
Bishop Manning with genuine ecclesiasti- 
cal ammunition. 

‘Whom God Hath Joined’: The 
marriage canons of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church are explicit on the subject 





Acme 
- « « to Elliott’s three wives, Elizabeth Donner, Ruth Googins, 


of divorce: “Nor shall it .be lawful for 
any member of this church to enter upon 
a marriage when either of the contract- 
ing parties is the husband or the wife of 
any other person then living from whom 
he or she has been divorced for any 


cause arising after marriage. But this 


canon shall not be held to apply to the - 


innocent party in a divorce for adultery.” 

In neither of Elliott’s divorces was he 
the innocent party in an action for 
adultery. Now married to the movie 
actress Faye Emerson, herself a divorcee, 
Elliott was divorced by his first wife, 
Elizabeth Donner, in 1933, on nds 
of extreme cruelty. His second wife, 
Ruth Googins, ended their marriage of 
the same year in 1944. She charged 
“unkind, harsh, and tyrannical con- 


duct . . . excesses, cruel treatment, and 
outrages.” 


For Bishop Manning, the ban against 





International 


Bishop Manning’s eyes weren't closed . . . 


Wide World 


and the present Mrs. Roosevelt, Faye Emerson 





Elliott was only another round in his 
long fight to safeguard the church’s age. 
old position on divorce. He has opposed 
all efforts of the Protestant Episcopal 
triennial conventions to liberalize divorce 
tenets. A more lenient canon, defeated 
by the last convention, will undoubted. 
ly be brought up again at the trien. 
nium next October. And just as cer. 
tainly, Bishop Manning will stand firm 
against it. 

Nor was this the first time the bishop 
attacked divorce in the upper brackets 
of society. Only three months after his 
consecration in May 1921, Bishop Man. 
ning forbade the marriage of the Rev, 
Dr. Percy Stickney Grant and Mrs. Rita 
de Acosta Lydig, a divorcee. His most 
colorful tilt was with Mrs. Oliver Hazard 
Perry Belmont. The bishop forced her of 
the board of an Episcopal hospital she 
had endowed, because in 1895 she had 
divorced her first husband, William K. 
Vanderbilt. In 1926, when she was cir- 
cularized for a donation to Bishop Man- 
ning’s church, St. John the Divine, she 
wrote back tartly: “I am still a divorced 
woman.” 

How About Jimmy? Actually Bish- 
op Manning could evoke no law for his 
decision on Elliott Roosevelt. Names of 
vestrymen need not be submitted to the 
bishop for approval. But the new senior 
warden at St. James, Edmund P. Rogers, 
felt that “the vestry must abide by his 
decision.” Elliott could still get out of 
the fracas by refusing the appointment, 
at the week end he Sad not replied to 
the election letter. 

But there was still a puzzler. James 
Roosevelt was divorced in 1940 by Betsey 
Cushing (now Mrs. John Hay Whitney) 
-for cruelty and desertion. In 1941, 
married his former trained nurse, Ro- 
melle Theresa Schneider—thus presum- 
ably joining Elliott among Bishop Man- 
ning’s black sheep. After that, how was 
it that Jimmy until last summer remained 
a St. James vestryman? When NeEws- 
WEEK asked Bishop Manning, he replied: 
_“T didn’t know about that. 
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The First Notional Bank, Chicago —like thousands of other bonks throughout 
te nation— speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 


Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 
ff and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 
4 h as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 
oug S Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
4 ag es og accounting machines—and matching each need with the specific 
IN SERVICE type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 
big reason why you seé Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


ROURING, ACCOUNTING. AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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know about- 





A Greek,B...? 


(Bacchus.) Invented a form of 
underwear (see illustration) almost 

_ as comfortable as Allen-A. Spent 
the rest of his life celebrating it. 
(See illustration.) 





An Allen-A...2 


Modern adaptation of Bacchus’ 
invention. Has all the freedom 
and none of the uncertainty. No 
binding or creeping up. Remember 

- the name for fine underwear, 
hosiery and sportswear. 





UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SPORTSWEAR 
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— After getting himself knocked 
out in Milan last week by a certain 
Luigi Musina, 73 pounds his junior, 
Primo Carnera explained the frightful 
catastrophe by citing in private testi- 
mony one cigarette, one glass of co- 
gnac, and one pistol or revolver. 
When he was taking a preparatory- 
school course to be cham- 
pion of the world some 
years ago, Primo studied ex- 
planations, both hasty and 
considered, at the lagge, 
shapely feet of Prof. Big 
Bill Duffy, and his recent 
statement bears the mark 
of the master’s influence. 
There is nice color in a ciga- 
rette, a stoup of eau de vie, 
and a roscoe. In this case 
the three contributing items 
possess the added advantage of having 
disappeared, unanimously, into the 
thin Milanese air. 

The points of interest here, as I 
think you will agree, Watson, are the 
cognac and the gun. Several hundred 
thousand red-blooded American boys 
can testify that a glass of Italian co- 
gnac of the type now in. vogue there 
might well have got Primo stopped in 
the seventh round. As for the revol- 
ver, one appeared in the same circum- 
stances in Paris in 1914 in the case 
of the Jack Johnson-Frank. Moran fight 
for the world’s heavyweiyht' title, 
which is a tribute to Primo’s, or some- 
body’s, wide reading in the classics. 


The Carnera-Musina bout was 
supposed to have some bearing on the 
European heavyweight championship, 
but apparently it did not have enough, 
for al Milan, the flower and the chiv- 
alry, stayed away. This caused a vac- 
uum at the box office which in turn 
sent chills shooting through the dainty 
torso of Signor Carnera. Wrapping 
himself in a bathrobe, he made two 
or three trips into the arena from his 
dressing room to count the house. 
What he saw sent him back with his 
teeth chattering like 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, and he soon decided that 
there was not going to be any fight. 

“Against the cold,” states the 
Preem, “I then took a cigarette and 
a glass of cognac. The cognac hit me 
in the feet.” 

Just as this hit, which is nothing 
very special in the way of marksman- 
ship, was being scored, a party or 
character entered the dressing room 
and pulled a gun on Primo. Primo de- 





The Case of the Chilly Giant 


by JOHN LARDNER 





scribes him as a “spectator,” but a 
glance at the ticket-sale figures shows 
this to be. doubtful at best. He was 
more likely a vice president of the 
firm promoting the fight, since most 
fight firms do carry a vice president 
in charge of hardware. The visitor as- 
sured Primo that the contest would be 
held, and to show the big 
fellow what he meant he 
proceeded to herd him into 
the ring at the point of his 
fowling piece. 

The cold, the cognac, the 
nicotine, the ordnance, and 
the general absenteeism of 
the citizens were, in combi- 
nation, too much for the old 
Tower of Gorgonzola. He 
toppled twice in the first 
round and in the seventh he 
exercised his inalienable right to sue 
for peace. Next day, while Milan 
writhed in torpor at the prospect, 
Primo challenged Musina to a return 
match, contending no man could win 
a fight under such adverse conditions. 


History indicates that the Preem 

is wrong about that. Jack Johnson, a 
man’ to whom brandy and _ tobacco 
were not unfamiliar at the training 
table when he had the price, was in- 
fluenced by a gun, as well, on the 
night be fought Moran for the title in 
Paris. Mr. Johnson, like Carnera, did 
not wish to fight, and his reasons, like 
Primo’s, were commercial. The gate 
was not bad that July evening, but 
Mr. Johnson knew that his chance of 
sharing in it was very bad indeed, 
thanks to the suspicious and litigious 
nature of the promoter, Daniel Mc- 
Ketrick, who had sewn up the pro- 
ceeds. One legend says it was the late 
Charles McCarthy, a Paris-American 
passport fixer and handyman, who 
came to Mr. Johnson’s boudoir and 
egged him into combat with a shoot- 
ing iron. My own researches suggest 
Mr. McKetrick himself applied the 
coercion. At any rate, the champion 
went reluctantly into the ring, mutter- 
ing to himself about the folly of fight- 
ing for nothing, and gave Mr. Moran 
a thorough beating in twenty rounds. 
Of course, there was, a world of dif- 
ference in the respective talents of 
Johnson and Carnera, which may ex- 
plain why Primo reacted so much 
more dismally to the chance to fight 
for free. But the Italian cognac could 
account for it all alone. It has to be 








tasted to be believed. 
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Surprise! Navy’s Unbeaten 


In caves along the Hudson, the story 
went that the man-eaters were skulking 
in their lair last week. There was ‘no foot- 
ball game for the T-formation of Army 
mastodons, so, it was whispered they 
crushed boulders, butted stone walls, and 
otherwise conditioned themselves in im- 
patient anticipation of the big game of 
the season against Navy at Philadelphia 
Dec. 1. 

Elsewhere, the nation’s football took a 
lot of funny bounces and made news as 
the first full peacetime season since 1940 
neared the close: 

(Despite a paucity of good publicity, 
Navy has a team too. It comes almost as 
a surprise to find that the Midshipmen 
constitute the No. 2 team in the country. 
Comdr. Oscar Hagberg returned from 
sub patrol in the Pacific two seasons ago 
to coach Annapolis. Since then, in 17 
games, his teams have lost but 3. Un- 
beaten this year, the Middies squeaked 
through a tough schedule on many a 
close call, including the 6-6 tie with 
Notre Dame.. Rumors along the Severn 
have it that the graduate coaching sys- 
tem will be scuttled next year; Com- 
mander Hagberg has been made avail- 
able for sea duty at the end of the foot- 
ball season. Meanwhile, the coach, whose 
Model T is still a balky yearling, says: 
‘Tve looked at the record and I find to 
my amazement that we haven't lost a 
ball game yet. I had begun to believe 
from reading the papers that we were 
getting licked every Saturday.” 

(Everywhere attendance was up. The 
Big Seven schools have shown increases 
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rin; Joe DiMaggio Sr. buttons 
sock Gis neem nek ok Bier 
a a Yankee con- 

a Pes $42,500 last week. 


* The old mule cars are gone from the mines today. Fast and 
powerful electric locomotives have taken their place with multj- - 
plied capacity and efficiency. 


There’s been improvement in tapered roller bearings, too. Tyson 
developed the bearing with 30% more load-carrying rollers. 

In sizes interchangeable with ordinary tapered roller bearings, 
Tyson’s extra rollers rnean increased capacity, longer life, maximum 
rigidity, better performance. 

In transportation, industry, construction, agriculture—wher- 
ever the going’s tough—depend on Tyson, the “All-Rolls” bearing. 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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VICTORY. 


_ Brewed and Bottled by 
BURLINGTON BREWING -CO. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
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over last year. More than 117,000 more 
persons have attended Southwest Con- 
ference home games than last year. In 
the Southeastern Conference, officials say 
attendance is “running the best in years,” 
while in the Southern Conference it is 50 
per cent heavier than in 1944. Big Nine 
attendance went over the 2,000,000 mark 
last Saturday, a new record in the Wes- 
tern Conference. The Big Six colleges 
have been getting crowds three and four 
times 1944 ‘size. On the West Coast, at- 
tendance is way ahead of 1944 figures. 
The National Football League confi- 
dently expects all its major records to be 
broken by the end of the season. 

@ On Nov. 22, the Cleveland Rams beat 
the Detroit Lions 28-21 and thereby won 





———————— 


Point Merchant Marine Academy (News. 
WEEK, Oct. 22) ended their first grid. 
iron season by sweeping the field with 
Brooklyn College 58-6. The season’; 
score: 5 victories, 3 losses. 


Po 


Get Out sil Push 


David Belasco presented Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in the hit play, “The Heart of 
Maryland.” Big-wheeled bicycles endan. 
gered life and limb on the roads. Young 
William Randolph Hearst, owner of The 
San Francisco Journal, launched a news. 
paper chain with the purchase of The 
New York Journal. Little boys stopped 
whistling “The Bowery,” a three-year-old 


Dudley Brumbach 


Attendance boom! Here is a segment of the 82,000 who saw Notre Dame tie Navy 


their first. Western Division champion- 
ship of the National Football League. 

@ On Nov. 24, the Hoosier hotshots of 
Indiana University ran over Purdue 26-0. 
Coach A. N. (Bo) McMillin’s boys thus 
ended an unbeaten but tied season, won 
the Old Oaken Bucket from the Boiler- 
makers, and their school’s first Western 
Conference title in the 50-year-old history 
of the league. 

@ The Crimson Tide of Alabama (NeEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 12) accepted the Rose Bowl 
bid. The unbeaten Southeastern Con- 
ference leader still had a game to play 
with Mississippi State Dec. 1. 

@ Duke University, bombarded and lam- 
basted by Army and Navy, nevertheless 
won all its other games to clinch the 


Southern Conference title with a final. 


14-7 victory over North Carolina. 

@ The Missouri Tigers won the Big Six 
title by beating Kansas 33-12 for their 
fifth straight conference victory. Missouri 
lost three games to non-conference teams. 
@ The football Mariners of the Kings 


song, long enough to hoot at the new- 
fangled gasoline buggies: “Getcherself a 
horse!” 

It was 1895, and on Thanksgiving Day 
of that year the first automobile race was 
held in America. Six contraptions—four 
driven by gasoline and two by electricity 
—wheeled to the starting line in Chica 
The race was to Evanston and back- 
54% miles. Over hill and dale they 
chugged, on snow-covered dirt roads. 
Breakdowns were frequent, repairs long 
in making. Some ten hours later, the win- 
ner ground to a halt at the finish line. 

J. Frank Duryea, co-inventor, designer, 
and builder with his brother Charles E. 
Duryea of the first American gasoline 
automobile, had driven his Duryea at 7 
miles an hour to win the $2,000 first 
prize. He had been delayed because his 
steering wheel and sparker needed re- 
pairs and because he was lost once 
another time held up by an ove 
sleigh. His machine drank 3% gallons of 
gas and 19 gallons of water. An imported 
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driven by Charles B. King, was the 
oe oher rn finish—an hour and a 
half later. 

Last week, six cars of ancient vintage 
went over the route again in a Golden 
ubilee Celebration reenactment of that 
eric first race. Duryea and King rode 
together, but they found 1945 weather 
too cold. They gave up their car, an 1896 
model, to another driver soon after the 
start. This time four cars finished—in 5% 
hours. The main obstacles were road im- 

ements. Slight grades on overpasses 
could not be negotiated by some of the 
ancients without twentieth-century power. 


anal 


Bummy’s Last Hook 


A terrific left hook was the difference 
between Abraham Davidoff and _ his 
brothers Henry and William. The latter, 
known in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn as Big and Little Gangy, got 
their names on police blotters. Abraham 
got his fighting name, Al (Bummy) Da- 
vis, into Nat Fleischer’s Ring record book. 

Bummy was a tough and quick tem- 

prizefighter with one good punch— 


his wicked left hook. He KO’d Tony 


Canzoneri and Tippy Larkin. He was 
best remembered for his disgraceful foul- 
ing of Fritzie Zivic in Madison Square 
Garden five years ago, which led to a 
short-lived disqualification in New York. 
Bummy never developed into a great 
fighter. He cooled Bob -Montgomery, 
lightweight champion, in one round but 
was chilled in two by an aged Henry 
Armstrong. 
A fortnight ago, .at 26, Bummy an- 
his retirement from the ring. He 
planned to leave for Florida to race his 
own horses. Bummy was in Dudy’s (Ca- 
narsie) Tavern last Wednesday. He had. 
just sold the place to Arthur Polansky. 
Four holdup men entered at 2:55 a.m., 
waved guns, and scooped up about $150. 

“The guy just bought this place,” said 

my. “Give the guy a break.” 

A robber sneered: “Why the hell don’t 
you mind your own business?”. 

Bummy lost his temper. He uncorked 
his left hook, connected, and- sent the 
man reeling: He rushed the others. They 
fed, firing to kill. Three fatal slugs ended 
Bummy’s last fight. 


Sport Shorts 


Chart: Curtailed by the Federal ban 
on horse racing, the New York racing 


- 


Season nevertheless yielded the state an | 


dgeted record revenue of $32,463,- 
542 ($444,557,992 was bet). 

Best: Phil Cavaretta, first baseman of 
the Chicago Cubs and the majors’ lead- 
oy batter (.855), was voted the most 

ble player in the National League 

by the Baseball Writers’ Association of 

ica . . . Hal Newhouser, Detroit 

Tiger southpaw (W. 25, L. 9), won the 

same honor in the American League for 
second straight season. 
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Exact time is the interest- 
center of this new electric clock 
in its clean-cut case of beautifully 
grained woods. Perfect for home 
or office. Soon at your dealers. 
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Fungi by Synthesis? 

How to substitute a synthesis for the 
several new, powerful germ killers now 
obtained solely through the expensive 
process of growing fungi in laboratories 
is the full-time problem of some of the 
country’s leading drug researchers. 

Last week, a group of scientists at 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., seemed to 
have succeeded with streptomycin, the 
drug that rivals peniciliin as a remedy 
for some infections (NEwsweeExK, Sept. 
8). The actual chemical structure of the 
material, now extracted from the soil 
organism Streptomyces griseus, is de- 
scribed in the magazine Science by its 
discoverers, Drs. Norman G. Brink, Fred- 
erick A. Kuehl Jr., and Karl Folkers. 

Their achievement was breaking 
streptomycin into two portions, to which 
the scientists gave what they call the 
“convenient trivial: names” of streptidine 
and streptobiosamine. Together, these are 
made up of 21 carbon atoms, 37 or 39 
hydrogen atoms, seven nitrogen atoms, 
and twelve oxygen atoms. With this 
chemical knowledge, it may now be 
possible to synthesize and manufacture 
the drug. 


Pe 


Locating Flower Pots 


As long as German and Japanese land 
mines were made of mnt American 
electromagnetic detectors could spot them. 
But when the ‘enemy switched to clay, 
plastic, glass, and wooden mines, the 
metallic-mine device was useless. Army 
engineers had to think fast to find a new 
instrument to combat this menace. The 
War Department described recently the 
secret nonmetallic mine detector which 
from 1944 on was able to locate the 


elusive “flower age 
y the Radio Corp. of 


Developed 
America in cooperation with the Army 
Engineer Board, the new detector is 


known as AN/PRS-1. It consists chiefly 
of an eight ely car radio wave 
transmitter, a detector head containing a 
eereeeneyee oscillator, an antenna sys- 
tem, and auditory and visual meters. The 
oscillator and an amplifier translate the 
electrical changes in the detector head 
into a sound, warning that an obstacle is 
embedded in the soil. The device can 
pick up both metallic or nonmetallic 
mines to a depth ranging from 3 to 12 
inches, di ing on soil conditions. 


The Peking Man Is Safe 


One of the first questions asked by 
Maj. Ray A. Nichols, commander of the 
United States Army mercy mission which 
et to Peking on Aug. 20, was: 

is Father Teilhard de Chardin 
and his Peking man?” 

Last week, 


\ 
\ 





Ewsweex’s Shanghai cor- 


_ Peking man, skull restored 





Field Museum 


Peking man, flesh restored 


respondent supplied the answer, describ- 
ing the last of the strange adventures to 


befall this archaeological treasure. Peking 


man, the oldest evidence of early man, 
was discovered iri 1929 at Choukoutien, 
China, by de Chardin, a Jesuit scientist. 
In the fall of 1941, fearful of the 
Japanese, the. aged Jesuit boxed the 
Peking man’s ancient bones, with other 
relics priceless jewels, and sent them 
to Tientsin for shipment to the United 
States aboard the liner President Harrison. 
The Japanese caught the Harrison en 
route. Meanwhile, they had subjected de 
Chardin to endless questioning as to 
whereabouts of the Peking man. He held 
out as sternly against cajole as threats. 
In the course of time, the Japanese 
found the carefully packed bones of the 
Peking man and sent the whole shipment 
to the Tokyo Imperial University for 


. study. Japanese scientists started new 


excavations near Choukoutien where the 
oo discoveries were made, but they 
idn’t get very far: Recently the Im 
perial University at Tokyo was ord 
to turn over the bones to the Nati 
Resources Section of the Allied Supreme 
Headquarters, for return to the National 
Geographic Survey of China. 
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After the harvest... what? 


Back in America’s infancy, in 1621, 
Governor Bradford proclaimed a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer after the 
New England colonists brought in their 
first harvest. Gradually, over the years, 
it became a national custom to set 
aside one day of thanksgiving annually, 
after the harvest. After the harvest! 


- What a harvest we celebrate in this 
of our Lord, 1945! Not alone our 
iteous harvest of crops. Not alone 

our tery. But Peace harvest of military 


ce—Glorious Peace— 
that’s our harvest of ’45! 


After the harvest . . . what? 


A Day of Thanksgiving—from the 
of our souls! 


Then we must finish paying for the 

w Victory. MWe must much xe ame 
em our 

back home with all ible 


That’s the ‘““Why’”’ of this Victory Loan! 


That’s why General MacArthur radioed 
from the battleship Misseuri: “They 
are homeward bound—take care of 
them!”’ 


That’s why the New York Stock Ex- 
change‘says: Buy Victory Bonds. Don’t 
let anyone talk you into cashing them. 
That goes for all of your War Bonds. 
Beware of all “‘ get-rich-quick”? schemes. 
Unscrupulous promoters are looking for 
victims now—as they were after World 
War I. 


When you invest in Series ‘E’ Victory 
Bonds, you’ll get your money back— 
plus an extra dollar for every three you 
lend! Four for three in ten years. That’s 
the investment proposition to you— 
direct from the U. S. Government. It’s 
the safest investment in the world! 


All Series ‘E’ Bonds offer you the same 
yield, same maturity, same safety. 


Seventy per cent of this Exchange’s net 


current assets are in U. S. Government 
Bonds. The Bonds of our Government 
are the only securities we have ever 
recommended in the 153 years of our 
existence. 


Bonds. Invest in 


Invest in Vi 
P i of War! 

















































T'S TRUE there is no more 

impelling motive to provide tor 
the security of your family than a 
child's faith and trust...but hard 
work and good intentions are 
not always enough. Sometimes 
accident, sickness or death in- 
terrupt your plans. But there is 
a way to Guarantee an income 
for your family no matter what 
happens to you...a 
sure your child's ed 
pay the mortgage 


vide your own retirement income 
For a complete 
Income Protection Plan 


tative i 


ur BM A. re ese 


EXCLUSIVE ALL-WAYS 
BWA INCOME PLAN 


to assure income in case of 
Accident, 
Hospital Benefits, Surgeon 
expenses, Doctors calls, and 


other emergency expenses. 
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Sickness xe) 


Furnish full information ond” ‘All-Ways Income 
Plan’’ for family security. “~ 
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A week before Hitler attacked Poland, 
Louis Lochner, bustling little chief of the 
Associated Press in Berlin, received a 
mysterious visit from a civilian friend of 
Col. Gen. Ludwig Beck, former chief of 
the German General Staff. The man de- 
livered to Lochner a three-page type- 
written document which turned out to be 
the Fiihrer’s blood-thirsty speech to Ger- 
man generals at Obersalzberg on Aug. 22, 
1939. In it, Hitler gave the green light 
for the Polish assault, ordered Polish men, 
women, and children killed without 
mercy, and insulted ally and enemy alike. 

Sitting in the back row at Obersalzber 
while Hitler spoke, a German officer ha 
jotted down Hitler’s remarks on his cuff, 
in shorthand. General Beck thought pub- 
lication of the transcript abroad might 
stop Hitler, as indeed it might have. But 
when Lochner took the manuscript to the 


United States Embassy, hoping to have it . 


transmitted to Washington in code, an 
official gasped: “Why, my dear fellow, 
that’s dynamite. Please take it with you 
at once.” Lochner, quite aware of the 
atomic nature of his three pieces of pa- 
per, took them home and, pending such 
time as he could smuggle the document 
out of the country, wrote across the face 
in red pencil: “A piece of low-down anti- 
Hitler propaganda.” 
Lochner told the story for the first time 
in his book, “What About Germany?” 
ublished by.Dodd, Mead in 1942, after 
had been repatriated to the United 
States following his internment in Ger- 
many with other correspondents and dip- 
lomats. Last week the original copy of 
the document, provided by Lochner, was 
submitted as evidence in the Nuremberg 
war-criminal jrial (see page 49). Only 
recently it was shown to defendant Her- 
mann Goring, who called it substantially 
correct, even to the description of how 
he (Géring) danced on a table after 
hearing Hitler’s speech. 


At the time the document was put in 


evidence, Lochner was busy in the Nur- 
emberg courtroom. He returned to the 
copy room to find other members of the 
AP staff feverishly cabling the verbatim 
text of his document. None of them, ap- 
parently, had read Lochner’s book. 
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Robert Benchley: 1889-1945 . 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand 


|. up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a 


man!’ 
Julius Caesar, Act V Scene 1 


Robert C. Benchley would have chuck- 
led at the Shakespearean epitaph but it 
fits his life. He personified the classical 
distinction between humor and wit. His 


90 , | Newswane' 
| THE PRESS 
The War Guilt Scoop wisecracks, keen but never barbed, had 


a decent respect for the opinions of map. 
kind. They drew their tinge of irony 


from _ those pe lexities of life that s 
often beset the little man whom Bench. 


ley liked to portray in his books, on the 
stage, and before the microphone. 
Born in Worcester, Mass., on 
15, 1889, ee seemed 
prosaic enough in his youth. But he is 
remembered at Phillips Exeter Academy 
as the student who, assigned to write 
about something practical, responded 
with an essay: “How to Embalm a 
Corpse.” It was the forerunner of the 
famous Benchley “How to—” series of 
movies which years later, in the ’80s 





Benchley, the unembittered wit 


would bring him fame. One film, the hi- 
larious “How to Sleep,” won him a 
Academy Award in 1935. 

Benchley considered his life wasted, 
but in a crowded quarter century since 
1920 he set a style for gentle-humored 
yet sophisticated drama criticism as te 
viewer for the pre-Luce Life magazine 
(1920-29) and The New Yorker (192% 
40); turned out a dozen books including 
“My Ten Years in a Quandary,” “Inside 
Benchley,” and “Benchley Beside Him- 
self’; wrote and acted in numerous movie 
shorts and several long films, and ap 
peared frequently on the radio. 

Last month, Benchley, weary from 
months of acting in Hollywood, re 
to his Scarsdale, N. Y., home to rest. 
fortnight ago he was stricken with 2 
cerebral hemorrhage and taken to a hos- 
pital in New York. Last week, as three 
of nine recent movies in which he ha 
roles (“Weekend at the Waldorf, “Kiss 
‘and wine and Daly "s ong’ ) were 
enjoying long Broadway runs, Ben 
died at 56. — ‘ 
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Seattle Goes Without 


Seattle had known newspaper 'shut- 
downs before. In 1936, Hearst’s Post-In- 
telligencer, the city’s only morning paper, 
suspended publication for fifteen weeks 
during a strike by the American News- 
paper Guild. In 1937, The Star closed 
momentarily,- then resumed publication 
behind picket lines for seven months be- 
fore reaching a settlement with the Guild. 

But last week the blackout was com- 
plete. All three of Seattle’s newspapers— 
The Post-Intelligencer, The Star, and The 
Times—with a combined daily circulation 
of 410,000 in a city of nearly 500,000 

le, were closed by composing-room 
Gekouts. It was anybody’s guess how 
long the tie-up would last. The AFL 
typographical union had voted down a 
publishers’ offer of $8.25 more a week, 
acceptable to the union’s wage-scale com- 
mittee, and voted to strike for the orig- 
inal demand—a 28.5 per cent increase 
of $14.75 a week. : 

The strike vote surprised publishers, 

aphical union officials,” and the 
Guild alike. The Guild, which has con- 
tracts with all three newspapers, offered 
to act as mediator. But the publishers, 
short of newsprint and the excess-profits 
tax brackets, decided to sit it out. So did 
type setters. : ; 

The newspapers asked no one to cross 
the picket lines. But by agreement, News- 

Guildsmen covered the courthouse, 

and other local beats, and wrote 
timeless features yet to be put in type. 
Readers took the strike calmly at first, 
but late in the week they were asking 
Whether Itchy, Dick Tracy’s current 
quarry, still was trapped in the cattle 


ass. 

One strike effect -made all Seattle 
blush. The lack of newspaper publicity 
was blamed for the flat reception the city 
gave Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, hero 
of Corregidor. Only 1,500 people turned 
out to greet him at the Civic Auditorium, 
which seats 6,000. “An obvious example 
of the power of the press,” the mayor's 
secretary whispered to a bystander. 


oon 


Venture in Jersey 
To his growing chain of newspapers in 
New York and New Jersey, S. jg 
house, added a seventh last week and 
thereby raised political eyebrows. The 
hustling publisher bought control of The 
Jersey Journal from Walter M. Dear. 
Though of opposite political faith to 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, Dear 
The Journal nevertheless have rarely 
crossed the Democratic boss. But not so 
Newhouse, like Dear a Republican; his 
Newark Star-Ledger has attacked politi- 
tal skulduggery by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Newhouse announced 
Dear would stay on as publisher of 
The Journal, but politicians 
the paper's ut frigid honeymoon 


with Hague might not soon be over. 


tae . 
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That Goes Beyond Spring Is Too Nice 


The Drafting Board Stage The low average of Broadway musicals, 
either this season or the one or two be- 
fore, precludes a negative approach to 
“The Day Before Spring.” Yet the chief 
trouble with the offering is its excess of - 
virtue. Here is good taste carried to nega- 
tivity when a little pace and pepper might 
have accentuated and made of it a posi- 
tive value. 

It is the story of the class of ’35’s re- 
union at dear old Harrison U., or maybe 
it’s C. A young and attractive alumna 
(Irene Manning) comes along with her 
well-adjusted husband (John Archer) be- 
cause an old love will be on hand. Back 
in the dim days still not beyond recall, 
Miss Manning had eloped with a cam- 
pus Casanova (Bill Johnson), but his 
car broke down on the way to “God’s 
Green World” (song title), at which 
point her present husband drove up with 
all six cylinders firing. 

As time passed, the rejected suitor, now 
a roving, romantic novelist, wrote a best 
seller describing what might have hap- 
pened. And it is this tantalizing remem- 
brance of things that didn’t come to pass 
that decides the lady to try another elope- 
ment under the same circumstances, For 
better or for worse, Miss Manning’s mind 
is made up and changed again by two 
ballets created by Antony Tudor—one of 
the admittedly great men in the business. 


All the principals of “The Day Before 
Spring” are worth their weight in box- HESSON GUARD 


office returns—including Patricia Marshall 
and Tom Helmore as the pair entrusted 
with the show’s lighter moments. Miss 
Marshall, an engaging soubrette of proper 


proportions, can handle a hot song with cesar 


asbestos overtones, and Helmore is so nor ie 7 


relieved with 
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amusing on his own that he almost steals 
the show without help from the author. 
A little more of these two, and a quip 
and a tuck here and there, and “The 
Day Before Spring” might have been this 

’s “On the Town.” (THE Day BEFORE 
Sprinc. National Theater. John C. Wil- 

producer-director. Frederic Loewe, 
score. Alan Jay Lerner, lyrics. Robert 
Davison, scts. Miles White, costumes.) 


Sam Levene with grimy pal 


A Foxhole at Cassino 
Harry Brown, once of The New York- 


et magazine, is best known to civilians for 
his fine war novel, “A Walk in the Sun,” 
and to GI’s for his “Artie Greengroin” 
sketches in Yank. With’“A Sound of Hunt- 
ing” he establishes himself as one of the 
most promising young playwrights to 
come along in some time, war or no war. 
This is Brown’s first bow to the foot- 
lights, and if it doesn’t quite come off as 
the definitive record of this war, count 
up the established playwrights who have 
come as close. Brown's single scene is a 
shell-shattered pile of concrete and rub- 
in Cassino, Italy—“where the war got 
stuck.” His characters are a group of in- 
— who pass up a chance for 
because a not-particularly lovable 
comrade is either dead or playing possum 
i range of a Nazi pillbox. 

Unfortunately, the tension isn’t sustain- 
for three acts—even when a pompous 
correspondent comes along and 
a. beating from the men who knew 
what he thought he was talking about. 
man of the evening is Sam Levene, 
sparks an excellent cast in credible 
erizations and good, tough talk. 
oF Huntinc. Lyceum Theater. 
L. Jacobs, producer. Samuel Leve, 

wt, Anthony Brown, director.) 
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On the Deck at Throgg’s Neck 


Ever since a foggy October morning in 
1776 when. one of Col. William Heath’s 
ragged Continentals spotted just in time 
- 4,000 British redcoats scrambling ashore 
on the narrow spit of land beyond Hell 
Gate, Throgg’s Neck, N. Y., has been im- 
portant in America’s maritime annals. 

‘Recognizing its strategic value, in 1845 
the Federal government hauled granite 
down from Greenwich, Conn., quarries 
and built Fort Schuyler, called at that 
- time “the finest example of French-type, 
sea-land defense in the United States.” 
For nearly 100 years its formidable bat- 
teries guarded the East River approach to 
New York. Last week, in the modernized 
bastions and casemates of the original 
fort, the New York State Maritime Acade- 
my, America’s oldest, held entrance ex- 
aminations for the last of its accelerated 
wartime classes. 

As early as 1873, when water-front 
press gangs still shanghaied crews to man 
the depleted merchant marine, the state 
legislature authorized the City of New 
York to “provide and maintain a nautical 
school” on shipboard. Two years later 
‘after the Federal government had offered 


$25,000, “a suitable vessel of the Navy,”: 


and officer-instructors, New York started 
training a beginning class of 59 maritime 
cadets on the U.S. sloop of war St. 
Mary’s.* 

e new school had rough sailing from 
the start, and for 39 years it turned out 
young officers for an American merchant 
marine that frequently had no berths for 
them. It was expensive, too, and the New 
York City Board of Education tried hard 
to get out from under. Finally, in 1913, 
the state took it over. 

When the last of the sails were furled, 
the old St. Mary’s was supplanted by the 
barkentine-rigged gunboat Newport, en- 
gine-powered and “lively in any sea.” 
From 1908 to 1931, the Newport carried 
cadets on foreign cruises. England, 
France, Germany, the Canal Zone—all 
knew her white hull and sleek lines. 

Piped Ashore: Fourteen years ago 
the renamed New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy was finally piped aboard 
the 400-foot, 7,800-ton Empire State— 
now the American Pilot. But officers and 
alumni realized that a permanent shore 
base was necessary, and when the 29th 
Army Engineers abandoned Fort Schuyler 
in 1934, the school took over. 

Transforming a weather-beaten relic 
that picnickers and goats had helped re- 
duce to a dump took four years and cost 
more than $5,000,000. The academy was 
dedicated in May 1938, and its cadets 
came aboard to store their sea bags on a 
wind-swept, peninsular campus _three- 





*Launched in 1844, the St. Mary’s was in Com- 
modore Matthew Calbraith Perry’s squadron when he 
opened up Japan in 1850. Her namesake, the Victory 
ship St. Mary’s, was with the battleship Missouri 
Sept. 2, 1945, at the 'apanese surrender in Tokyo Bay. 


credited high school. Then, if he passes 


School afloat: Donkey-engine class 


quarters of a mile long and 600 feet wide. 

The superintendent of the NYSMA to- 
day is Vice Admiral Thomas T. Craven, 
Annapolis 1896 and a veteran of three 
wars. Upon retirement on Jan. 1, he will 
be succeeded by Vice Admiral Herbert 
F. Leary, now commandant of the East- 
ern Sea Frontier. 

Currently streamlined to about twenty 
months, six spent aboard the American 
Pilot on Long Island Sound, the course 
will be expanded next June to three years, 
and foreign cruises will be resumed. In- 
stead of the 120 hours most colleges re- 
quire for graduation, the academy plans 
a peacetime requirement of 130. A candi- 
date must certify that he is an unmarried 
American citizen between the ages of 
17% and 23, and a graduate of an ac- 
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the Navy physical test for officers, he 
given competitive mental and intervigy 
examinations. 4 

From the time he hauls on his fig 
undress blues the new cadet or “Mug® 
gets a thorough going-over by uwppe! 
classmen. He learns that stairs are “lads 
ders” and floors are “decks’—the hag 
way. For eight hours daily after he 
the deck at 5:50 a.m., a faculty of 
drills him in sea lore until Diesels apf 
dunnage* are as simple to him as | 
turns to a taxi driver. 

On occasion the cadet plays. NYSM 
won nine of its ten baseball game 
last season, and ‘it supports basketball, 
a campus paper, and a band. Ten week 
of orientation and the first two semep 
ters are basic. Thereafter the cata 
elects either deck or engine training foe 
spe¢ialization. | e. 

While in the academy a student me 
ceives a midshipman’s pay: $65 a month 
plus 75 cents a day, allowed against am 
annual subsistence charge of $300. T 
tion, books, and $195 worth of 
are provided by the Federal governme 

Upon graduation his training in na 
science qualifies a cadet for a commission: 
as ensign in the United States Naval Re 
serve; his professional work qualifies hig 
for a third mate’s or third assistant engh 
neer’s license. Four other state schoo 
and the Merchant Marine Academy @ 
Kings Point, N. Y., turn out similagly 
qualified graduates. Among NYSMA§ 
2,950 alumni are skippers of scores of 
well-known liners and Navy ships. Thirty 
graduates lost their lives in this war. 

On Nov. 14 the Maritime Commis 
announced plans for building ele 
Luxury liners costing $260,000,000. With: 
a hand-picked cadet corps pegged at 400 
under its projected schedule, the NYSMA™ 
will train men amply qualified to officet 
such a fleet. \ a 





*Beams, mats, or packing to support or st 
cargo; Also a sailor's own accoutrement. 











Erin Go Bragh: School children of County Mayo, Ireland, wave the Stars and 
Stripes and give out a cheer to celebrate the news of the election of William 
O’Dwyer, a County Mayo lad, as mayor of New York. The teacher is his sister. 
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“Inspecting the Barrels of Aging Whiskey” — painted at the distillery by Ernest Fiene. 
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86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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The War that 





<n swamps AND MARSHLANDS: Waging an endless 
war against disease, the chemicals that helped 
the Army rid battlefronts of flies and mosqui- 
toes are assigned today to the equally im- 
portant task of preserving health at home. 
In fighting these public enemies more effec- 
alia gpa Sia a tively wherever they breed ... in swamps and 
ai - ’ marshes or city dumps . . . civil authorities 
= 2 depend, as they have in the past, on the 
insecticide industry. 
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IN HOMES AND FARMS: Properly formulated in- >> yz | ; _ 
a sect sprays can rapidly and economically 4 i i? 
eliminate not only flies and mosquitoes, but U tes | ee 
‘ bedbugs, silverfish, ants, moths, and other A . . 


o household pests. Their effectiveness on farms 
and in kennels, against houseflies, stable flies, 
fleas, and lice has long been demonstrated. 
The same toxic agents used in these sprays 
also go into powders and dips for livestock ~ (aan > | 


and pets. sn” . nee 





qin tHE LaBoratory: With DDT now unre- 
stricted and available to all, it becomes in- 
creasingly important for insecticide users to 
consider carefully the quality of the insecti- 


j cides they purchase, and their suitability for 
the job to be accomplished. Leading insecticide 

e manufacturers battle constantly, through re- 
a search and with the highest quality ingredi- 


ents, to assure maximum effectiveness and 
economy of their products. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on insecticides, address your inquiry to 
leading insecticide manufacturers. For information on DDT 
concentrate, Thanite*, and other Hercules toxicants used in these 
insecticides, write Hercules, Dept. N-105. These products are 
typical of Hercules research which aids industry in the use of 
terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, explosives, cellulose 
products, chemical cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, and other 
chemical materials. — 

| HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 967 Market $1, Wilmington 99, Del CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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MOVIES 
bustles and Bergman 


“Saratoga Trunk” was wrapped up and 
ready for delivery two years ago but, for 
me reason or another, the . Brothers 
Wamer withheld release until this month. 
It was a safe bet that this $2,000,000 
adaptation of Edna Ferber’s best seller 

ld be a box-office smash any year in 
the decade. And aS a lush period piece that 
shoots the emotional works with Ingrid 
Bergman and Gary Cooper as chief 
marksmen in charge, it can hardly miss. 

A few weeks ago the versatile Miss 

SF — on apron as Re pr 

cled lady psychiatrist of “Spell- 
end” Next month she will be seen as 
a self-effacing nun in “The Bells of St. 
Mary's.” In the Ferber story, wearing a 
bustle and a brunette wig, the Swedish 
actress is just as successful in the role of 
the sexy, calculating adventuress, Clio 
Dulaine. When Clio was a baby, she and 
her mother- were exiled frém New Or- 
leans by her father’s disapproving fam- 
ily. When she returns in the 1870s, fol- 
lowing her mother’s death in Frartée, Clio 
makes a spectacular descent on the old 
homestead, attended by’a forbidding mu- 
latto duenna (Flora Robson) and a beam- 
ing, bustling dwarf (Jerry Austin). 

Clio's design for living in the land of 
her birth is both simple and direct: to 
avenge her mother by deflating the 
Dulaines’ stuffed shirts, and to cap this 
by marrying a wealthy husband. An 
ambling, gambling Texan,’ Clint Maroon 
(Cooper), crosses Clio’s path before she 
has succeeded in either objective, but in 
the end Clint solves both problems. The 
Texas cowboy with a grudge against 
railroads is sewed up when Clio meets 
him one morning in the French Market, 
and is signed,  sealed,;- and delivered 
somewhat later after she has sashayed 


BRER 
’. 





Austin and Cooper (the taller one) 


) 


Iv. not the tree. 

It’s Dad. . 

He’s home. 

Right there, with Mother.  : 

Looking at them, ‘almost not believing that in one short second he’ll have them 
both in his arms, Bill’s heart in his eyes, Phyllis looking him over 

in slow wonder for the first ‘time in her three years. 


And as his arms close around them in that heart-breaking in — Please God, 
let me never have to leave them again! 


Never before have homes ‘meant so much. Never before have so many millions 
of folks heen making their own homes for the first time, or starting over 

again. Draw your.own conclusions about the new importance to. 

you of the magazine that’s written entirely for the families whose big love 

is their homes: Better Homes & Gardens. 


PROBES WO,PLICE 
ugt Aue 


Homes & Gardens 
erp ap ind va into homes. 
) families. 























Masterly horse breeding was one talent of our 
accomplished forefathers. And—very evidently 
—fine tobacco blending was another. 


For India House Tobacco originates from an 
old «recipe” vastly esteemed by those dis- 
criminating gentlemen. And with good reason. 


India House has a distinctive, winey savor; 


" a fragrant, full-bodied yet gentle smoke. 
For truly luxurious pipe pleasure, try it! 
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Glasses, unlike in- 
ferior types, absorb 
both ultra-violet 
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fra-red (heat) rays 
= yet admit plenty 
of “seeing light.” 
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into Saratoga Springs’ swankiest hotel 
posing as a widowed countess. 

Toward the end, “Saratoga Trunk’ 
moves out of the boudoir and the ball. 
room to give Cooper a chance at action 
that is somewhat more up his rugged 
alley. The result of this wisely calculated 
afterthought is a humdinger of a train 
wreck on the Saratoga trunk line, and an 
even more destructive free-for-all be. 













a task force of imported Texans. 

What with one thing after another ad 
infinitum, “Saratoga Trunk” runs two 
hours and fifteen minutes, which may be 
too long for the smart money. But even 
when the production is playing strictly 
for the ladies, it’s a satisfaction to watch 
Miss Bergman giving Hollywood’s regu. 
lation glamour girls a lesson in the se 
of hips and wanton wiles. (Saratoca 
Trunk. Warner Brothers. Sam Wood, 
director. Hal B. Wallis, producer.) 


Marie Louise learns about bombing 


Where a Child Can Laugh 
The Swiss producer-director team re #j Ware, | 

sponsible for that -odyssey of escape, i Thar’ 

“The Last‘Chance” (NeEwsweEEk, Nov. 5), P 


. has turned out another superior job of from 1 


movie making with “Marie Louise.” progre 
Although the first film is by far thei t sen 
better of the two, they have sever i join th 
points of resemblance. Each is con 
with the plight of refugees seeking 4%) The r 
haven from -war in neutral Switzer! j 
Each employs, in addition to prof 
actors, real people who lived through the 
scenes they are now reenacting. are 
enhanced by excellent phtooa of 
Switzerland’s stage-set-like architecture 
and Alpine back drops. 
“Marie Louise” is the story of a little 
French girl who, along with a 
of other children, is evacuated from 
bomb-shattered Rouen by the Swiss Red 
Cross for a three months’ respite in a land 
of peace. The film begins on a note a. 
terror as Marie Louise mothers her little i 
brother in a bombing raid that Earop 













ms R over 150 years, Southern, New England’ s 
frst manufactures—firearms, clocks, copper and 
“beass—have been growing more and more famous, 
Products of other industries which followed have 


won wide acceptance, too . .. such as Rhode Island’s 
igh paint, rubber goods, wire, cable, tools, textiles, glass- 








nbing 








eam ref Ware, piping, packaged foods, silverware, machines. 

Nov. 5), Last’s because Southern New England has lived 

+ job from the start in an atmosphere of inventiveness, 

e.” progress and opportunity, and manufacturers—quick 
a to sense its: value—have come by the hundreds to 

onal | fein those already established. — 

eking 6 | The result is that Southern New England today i is 


rae i | the es: industrial area per square mile“in the 
the . Wor, 


ough 
nom “Tr The skill of her people—“know-how”, if you please 
= y Oe ~B0es back for generations. ; 


a } And, ‘ie is equally important, so does the under- 
f a sympathetic attitude of the whole com- 


tnaity, for it realizes that it owes its growth to. 
in a land 


| Furthermore, Southern New England has always 
her little "been closest to the richest markets of America and 
| . Today there are 58,000,000 domestic custo- 


Oe deer 





~ mers alone for Southern New England’s goods who 


live within 500 miles, to say nothing of the vast 
foreign trade that will be served through Southern 
New England’s own pores during the peacetime 
era ahead. 


We believe there is a place for your new or expand- 
ing business in Southern New England. 


A place for your family, too . . . because Southern 
New England is a region just as inviting for good 


- living as it is for manufacturing. 


A full-color booklet is yours for the asking: South- 
ern New England For Tomorrow's Industry’. Get 

your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, Manager 
of Industrial Development, The New Haven Rail- 
toad, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


mm = New Rl] Haven = 


Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of 
rait and highway transportation that puts every manw- 
facturer “ON THE MAIN LINE.” 





“My Aunt Ermintrude left this morning to visit in Pittsburgh, 
Akron, and Chicago—and Mortimer just learned she'll be 
back tomorrow morning!” 


Smart girl, Ermintrude! She knows 
IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 





eeAnd fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 
your city’s PCA ticket office. 


It costs less today to fly PCA 
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their home into rubble. By contrast, he 
stay in Switzerland is a placid, hear. 
warming idyl of man’s humanity to man, 

An appealing, wistful 12-year-olj 
billed simply as Josiane is perfectly cag 
as Marie Louise, and Heinrich Gretler js 
just as effective as the crusty, sentimental 
industrialist who takes her into his home, 
Despite injudicious cutting in the final 
sequences, “Marié Louise” is still too 
long. (Marie Louise. Lazar Wechsler, 
producer, Leopold Lindtberg, director.) 


Po 








Astaire About Nothing __ 
Credit Vincente Minnelli with the di- 
rection of “Meet Me in St. Louis” and 
“The Clock” and give him an understand. 
ing rain check for a Technicolored dud 
yclept “Yolanda and the: Thief.” Fred 
Astaire, who figures in this M-G-Midas 
fantasy, is thereby justified in his ex. 
pressed desire to retire. For the young, 
“Yolanda” offers exciting arrangements of 
color and gaudy carnival. But for adults 
it is a tricky musical fancy gone haywire. 
Lucille Bremer is Yolanda, a wealthy 
heiress in the land of Patria, a never. 
never Good Neighbor south of the Rio 
Grande geographically and north of New 
England in its standard of conduct. 
Astaire is a confidence man who hits on 
the repulsive idea of posing as Yolanda’ 
honest-to-heaven Guardian Angel—the girl 
is fresh out of a convent and ripe for 
miracles. The practical miracle is that 
“Astaire, loaded with loot, recants and 
. marries the girl. 
Frank Morgan, Mildred Natwick, and 
Leon Ames are also around, but they 
don’t help as much as they might. Astaire 
‘dances in his old form, but. not nearly 
enough to justify such a lengthy ado 
about nothing. (YOLANDA AND THE THIEF. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Vincente Min 
s nelli, director. Arthur Freed, producer) 






No more dancing, says Astaire HE 





ON A 1946 CAR 
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#DE has been the improvement 
automotive equipment in the 
Between “hand cranking” and 
Pdern electric starter. 

ich th facings adequate to stand 
fins of the bygone duster- 
ggle era have long since been 
@ ‘Obsolete by RUSCO’s con- 













acture. As through succeed- 
fades new and improvedtrans- 
is on cars, buses, trucks have 
anto being, RUSCO’s ingenu- 
c lutch facing fabrication has 
ply met the challenge. 





1906 starting system 


B progress in pioneering and | 


JOU WOULDN'T DEPEND UPON 


Today’s advanced RUSCO Fused 
Fabric Clutch Facings provide strik- 
ing illustration of this truth. 

Born of RUSCO’s long experi- 
ence, these war-tested clutch facings 
combine efficiency with tremendous 
endurance to a hitherto unobtain- 
able degree. Proved and improved 
on trucks, jeeps, ducks, all manner 
of Army vehicles, they are as modern 
as the finest of tomorrow’s achieve- 
ments in automotive engineering. 

Here truly are clutch facings eve 
now available for peacetime cars, 
buses, trucks ...as greatly improved 
ovér pre-Pearl Harbor standards as 
are the new motor vehicles them- 
selves. Here truly are clutch facings 


WE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, 








































that reassert RUSCO’s long leader- 
ship . . . Clutch Facings that re- 
emphasize the reason why they have 
with good reason long been known 
* as ‘The Standard Of The Industry.” _ 


















& & ENGINEERED &*& 


CLUTCH FACINGS 
BRAKE LININGS 










Connecticut 
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The Other Side of the Road 


In September 1944, the University of 
Chicago Press published without ball. 
hoo a slim, 250-page book with th 
catchy title, “The Road to Serfdom.” Th 
work of Friedrich Hayek, an Austrian, 
born economist then resident in En 
glowingly introduced by John Chambe,. 
lain, it seemed destined for restricted cir. 
culation in highbrow circles. Most read. 
ers, attracted by the title, expected to find 
the book an attack upon Fascism, wri. 
ten in the esoteric language of the pn. 
fessional economist. It wasn’t. 

Upon examination “The Road to Ser. 
dom” turned out to be a well-compose 
attack upon planned economy of every 
variety and a strong defense of laisst. 
faire. Instead of resting unopened upm 
neglected shelves, it became in one fom 
or another, the year’s most widely ci- 
culated, if not most widely read, book. 

First to dangle Hayek’s thesis befor 
the masses was the magazine Loo, 
which presented an enticingly displayed 
capsule version. Soon it appeared, agai 
in abbreviated form, in The Readers 
Digest. Hayek obtained a travel priority 
and arrived in this country last spri 
for a lecture tour. The sales of his 
soared, at least from a university pres 
viewpoint, to 70,000 copies at last count 
But even in academic circles there wer 
many who strongly disagreed with Henry 
Hazlitt’s assertion in The New York 
Times Book Review that “The Road to 
Serfdom” is “one of the most important 
books of our generation.” 

From the left the many Brickbats 
hurled at Hayek’s head were accon- 
panied by loud cries of “Reactionary!” 
Now comes “Road to Reaction,” the 
weightiest brickbat of all, from the type 
writer of a visiting professor of political 
science at Harvard University. 

The author of “Road to Reaction,” Dr. 
Herman Finer, is no tyro in the field. A 
graduate of the London School of Ec- 
nomics, he taught there for thirteen years. 
He has frequently visited the United 
States, twice on Rockefeller Foundation 
grants. He has been a consultant to the 
TVA. He has worked for textile and 
chemical firms, and he has written eight 
books. 

The Fetish of Democracy: “The 
Road to Serfdom,” in Dr. Finer’s consid- 
ered judgment, “constitutes the most 
sinister offensive against democracy to 
emerge from a democratic country 0 
many decades.” 

Here is Finer’s interpretation of Hayek- 
ism: “The power of government is or 
rupting . . . but economic power 1 ' 
hands of individuals is not om, 

al 





























‘Planning’ . . . is a dictatorship [ ' 
the faults of dictatorship are the faults 0 
planning by the state. Therefore the state 
must enforce competition [because] 

majority cannot be trusted, for it may be 
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Old “Get-There-and-Back”’ 


During the war of upsets and surprises, one 
certainty was established . . . as unfailing as 
the sequence of the seasons. It was the regular 
passage of the huge Douglas C-54 air trans- 
ports over land and sea . . . crossing the oceans 
in flights every few minutes day and night . . . 


searching out and finding tiny islands across ‘ 


thousand mile reaches of lonely space . . . go- 
ing and coming to the battle fronts, carrying 


“Stamp out 


+ _GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


the cargoes of Victory . . . always “getting 
there” and always “getting back.” This same 
air transport, redesigned for passenger air 
travel as the dependable DC-6 and DC-4 will 
soon take you on your journeys with assur- 
ance, comfort, speed, and economy beyond 
anything you ever dreamed possible. Coming 
soon as standard equipment on leading 
airlines. 


23 Domestic Airlines and 32 Foreign 
Airlines Now Use Douglas Equipment. 


DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Transport Plane 
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,bitrary. If there is. government plan- 
ing there is no Rule of Law, so the peo- 
le must be curbed. 

“There is to be as little planning for so- 
4] security as possible. Democracy is a 
ich and a fashion. Full employment is 
ot the first priority in our future.” 

Into this doctrine Finer sails gaily. But 
all his wit he is in deadly earnest. His 
Nea is that all who care for “the well-be- 
i@ of the Republic” should “deal harsh- 
with Hayek and his fellow believers. 
“For the most desperate task of the 

entieth century,” Finer warns, “in our 

st, teeming, complex societies, with 
Hycture towering upon structure, is 
» strengthen responsible government.” 
ompared with “cruel dictatorial rivals 
nd with those forms of government “un- 
er which mankind has groaned in the 
past,” democracy, with all its imperfec- 
ions, is the only form of “responsible 
rovernment” extant. 

Itis not property, Finer says, that gives 
berty, and that assertion, he adds, is 
Hayek's fundamental error. “Liberty is 
he fruit of democracy” is Finer’s funda- 
nental answer; and democracy, he de- 

ares, neither Hayek nor “his courtiers” 
ither understand or want to understand. 

In the closing sentence of “The Road 
» Serfdom” Hayek asserts: “The guid- 
ng principle that a policy of freedom 
or the individual is the only truly pro- 
ressive policy remains‘as true today as 

was in the nineteenth century.” But 
Hayek, Finer declares, does not really 
lieve in personal freedom, even a nine- 
eenth century ‘variety, his “attitude to 
erage men and women is truculently 
uthoritarian.” 

Against Hayek’s belief that men and 
omen, through their reliance on free 
overnment, are retrogressing to serfdom, 
iner has this to say: “The regulator and 
moducer of abundance and justice is 
blic freedom [Finer stresses the word 
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By Webster in To Hest, wien FIsHING. 
87 pages. Appleton. $2. 





“public”] and this also constitutes those 
private felicities and securities which con- 
stitute private freedom .. .” 

If, as Hayek believes, competition is 
the life of trade, then here we have it: 
Hayek vs. Finer. With the world facing 
the struggle for the economic as well as 
military control of atomic power the 
choice sooner or later will have to be 
made. The choice is not between the road 
to serfdom or the road to reaction, but be- 
tween them both and the road to freedom. 
Everyone who has read Hayek should 
read Finer before making up his mind. 
(Roap To Reaction. By Herman Finer. 
228 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $2.) 
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Gags for Christmas 


Whatever your taste in cartoons may 
be, the bookstores this year are prepared 
to cater to them. If you like the soft and 
sludgy drawings of Alan Dunn, or the 
capricious caricatures of Mary Petty, or 











G FIRST NATIONAL BANK 












































KOE: 
By Chon Day in 1 Coutn Be DreaMine. 
128 pages. McBride. $2. 




















By Jeff Keate in Funny Business. Edited by 
Marione R. Derrickson and John Bailey 
from the Saturday Evening Post. Whittlesey 
House. $2.50. 








By Alan Dunn in Wuo’s Payinc For 
tHIs Cas? Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 








By Partch in Water on THE Barat. 
127 pages. McBride. $2. 


**It's her third husband and 
fifth baby, or maybe it's 
her fifth husband ‘and third 
baby. Anyway, she’s in the 
hospital.” 


By Petty in Tue Petry Pace. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
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TEACHER'S) 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
























Wait til you see 
the Biltmore 


New beauty has been created 
for the pleasure of Biltmore 
patrons. Many of the guest 
rooms have been redecorated 
and refurbished; our main 
lobby, the Madison Room,:the 
Bowman Room and the famous 
Palm Court now have a new 
decor. All this is part of a 
program to keep the atmos- 
phere of The Biltmore as 
charming as you have always 
found it. 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
For Dinner and Supper Dancing 


THE 


BILTMORE 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. 
- NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 
DAVID B. MULLIGAN, Chairman 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand 
Central Terminal 


























The 


(MPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand intoa pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges, 
Look for 

on the next pipe « 
you buy! 


~»MARXMAN> 


727 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, NLY 





821 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $8. | 


' the Germans. Hindus’s quick reportori 


* Belloc and Paul Rosenfeld. 254 pag 


_ ancient’ ghosts of Creole ladies, Cajut 
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the old-fashioned sanity of H. T. Webster Ye 
or the vacuities of Chon Day, or the w; 
witticisms of Virgil Partch—it’s all a ma 
ter of taste, so supply your own descr 
tive phrases—they are on hand. Volume 
might be written on cartooning as an ay 
but it is as a form of humor that mill 
of Americans love the line drawing wig 
—or without—the gag. 
On page 105 are some of the best } 
the better cartoonists, culled from bog 
which will lie, gaily wrapped, ung, 
thousands of Christmas trees this yeu 


ea 


Other New Books in 


THe Cossacks. By Maurice Hind 


| 

























striking and informative picture of Ri 
sia’s saber-rattling horsemen. Hindus giv 
both the past history of the Cossacks, f 
the most part unknown, and their role; 
this war. Most interesting is his acon 
of how their fighting units, with anci 
cavalry tactics streamlined to suppleme 
—and combat—modern war machin 
were often decisive factors in repelli 


style retains for this book a feelin 
definite timeliness. 

THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN AND Iset 
By Joseph Bédier. Translated by Hi th 
Pantheon Books. $3.50. A masterful tra 
lation, begun by Belloc and complete 
by Rosenfeld, of Bédier’s scientific recat 
struction of the missing original of t 
Tristan romance. As a work of schola 
ship, superb; as a Christmas gift, wo 
inspection. 

Nortru, East, Sour, West. A 
GIONAL ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN Wat 
inc. Charles Lee, editor. 558 page 
Howell, Soskin. $3.75. A book by m 
than 150 authors in nearly 200 piece 
poems, essays, short stories, sketches, 
excerpts from novels. Lee and his region 
editors—Sarah Cleghorn, Edwin Seave 
A. C. Spectorsky, Joseph Henry Jacks € 
and Struthers Burt—have snared 
about everybody from Benjamin Frankl 
and Thomas Paine to Thurber, Sarc 
and Robinson Jeffers. 

Gumpso Ya Ya. By Lyle Saxon, Eaw 
Dreyer, and Robert Tallant. 581 pag 
Houghton Miffline $5. A brilliant interpt 
tation of the rich,-sensuous underwor 
of Louisiana and of New Orleans 
particular. Nostalgic as a blues song, 1 
and appealing, the book is crammed wi 
real people, legendary characters, # 
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and Negroes. 
PLANTATION Parave. By Harnett ! aay 
Kane. 842 pages. Morrow. $3.50. Ano@™ A 
authority on Louisiana and its rich SMP end ty 
lore roams among the disenchan time b 
dens, stagnant bayous, and decayed Seer. | 
sions to produce a Properly lush accoume’' 
of the gay rakes and hellions, goo 
mored chatelaines, card players, and la 
ly belles, and their fascinating ben@”™ 
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the ‘cERTIFIED SPIN-PROOF plane. 


incapable of splming by U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


































ERCOUPE’S spin-proof safety design results in simplified a TNE AE TEENS 
fon. A single steering wheel guides ERCOUPE up or down, banks | Dept. N, Riverdale, Maryland 
s ee , turns it left or right... makes flying easier, reduces learning |}. Please send me booklet about the Ercoupe Plana 
= time by one-third. Sturdy all-metal construction, tricycle landing {| °*4 "me o my dealer. 
es oe. Economical operation, low maintenance cost. | Name. : i 7 
= andl te) Engineering ond Research Corporation, Riverdale, Maryland cn Bic “8 








JOHNNY, growing up 

is the most important 
thing a small boy can do 
—so he wants a “full 
measure” from top to toe. This same 
kind of all-inclusive ‘full measure” is 


what you want in the protection of your | 


workmen’s compensation and liability 
insurance. Thousands of employers are 
finding it in the outstanding benefits that 
go with Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy. 

The policy back of the policy produces 
tangible, useful results in safety, service 
and economy. It provides a safety engi- 
neering program as fully and pre- 
cisely measured to your individual 
needs as the pencil mark to the 
top of Johnny’s head. By cutting 


accidents to a minimum this 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 
Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


leads to a greater degree of 
uninterrupted, profitable 
plant operation. 

Hardware Mutuals 
prompt, fair, sympathetic claim settle- 
ments are a practical aid in creating 
good employe relations. As for economy 
—substantial dividend savings, now 
totalling over $93,000,000.00, have been 
returned to policyholders since organi- 
zation. 

Let our representative explain these 
advantages in detail... Send for our 
free booklet on improved methods of 
Industrial Safety Procedure. ~ 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Matnal Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware lamrance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minneste 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Heme Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. x Owatonna, Minn. *« Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 
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Menuhin Takes Moscow 


in Three-Concert Siege 
Perhaps more than any other congey 





artist, Yehudi Menuhin used his talent tale 


what it was worth to the people of ¢ 
world at war. The British Governmem 
flew him to England in 1942; in 1944} 
was selected as the first artist to give 
public concert in Paris after the liberation, 
Last week, Menuhin left Moscow, having 
been the first foreign artist to appear in 
the Soviet capital since the war. New, 
WEEK'S Moscow correspondent cabled the 
following account of his visit there. 


Menuhin’s Moscow trip was arr. 
suddenly by his London agent. He a. 
peared under the auspices of Voks, a 
Soviet organization for foreign cultund 


: Sovfoto 
Menuhin in Moscow: Russians liked him 


exchanges, which outdid itself for his first 
visit. Menuhin declined any fee for his 
concerts, in Hine with his practice for all 
his overseas appearances in wartime. He 
suggested the proceeds be given to some 
Soviet charity such as the Red Cros. 

There was tremendous interest in the 
visit, among the public as well as 
musical circles. Menuhin’s first appeal 
ance on Nov. 16 in the historic conce 
hall of the Moscow Conservatory startet 
with a tremendous ovation. At interm 
sion, a massive display of varicoloret 
chrysanthemums was brought to the stag 
and placed at his feet. 

At first hearing, Moscow music éf 
thusiasts who had known Menuhin 
through recordings admitted he wast 
quite up to their expectations. Instead ¢ 
a young demigod he was just a very 
violinist. At a luncheon with Anglo-Amer 
ican correspondents, Menuhin ackn 
edged he had not played his best, 0v 
said that his Stradivarius was beg 
paired in London and, in the rush of le 
ing, he had had little time for practi 


But this slight critical reservation toy 


none of the edge off the public's mouat 
ing interest and enthusiasm. l 
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A NEW MODEL... 


A BETTER MODEL... 
or just another’ Model ? 


ig OF course your new model—range, refrigerator, 


radio, car, truck, typewriter, machine, appli- 
ance, — whatever your product — should be 
attractive; eye appeal always helps make sales. 


But don’t under-estimate the fact that your cus- 
“tomers expect your new model to be a better mod- 
el! Buyers of your products will still be determined 
to get their money's worth—they’re bound to shop 
around for models not only new but to choose 
those that seem to have something better beneath 


Take a look at the facts of 
INDUSTRIAL Par. Then es. 
tablish a thachine tool re- 
placement program in keep- 
ing with better, lower-cost 
production planning. 


nn Sg aes i NES 











the streamlining and the plastic or chrome trim. 


Keep your dealers and your sales staff happy 
by giving them new models and better models — 
at lower prices. Your increased sales will mean 
steady work and wages for your present workers 
and employment for others as well. 


Other companies have done it, your company 
can do it, too, with increased production — better 
production—at lower cost with the best of modern 
machine tools. 


_ KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


Cbihoaukee Citachine “Tool 


Better Products ...Better Earnings Spring From Better Machine Tools 


Recognize and respect the wearer of an Honorable Service Button. 


it is a badge of honorable service issued by our Government to 
vetera 


re eine 


mae vee. eave Steps. Marine Cotps end Loud Goud. 


_ that increase output per man-hour and cut: 


production costs. 
.% Ability to cut costs — not the cost of the. 


tools themselves—are the deciding factors 


in determining machine tool needs. At least’ 


10% of the total machine tool investment 


should be set aside yearly for machine tool re- 
placement to enable your company to cut pro- 
duction costs—attain or excel Industrial Par. 
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Mines 


Bring distinction to your 
table with Croix Royale 
Wines produced from 
choicest San Joaquin 
Valley wine grapes... 


California CHABLIS, 
SAUTERNE, 
BURGUNDY 

Free Recipe Booklet 
Write Dept. N 
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Jd Stokowski, he receives no salary. 
age sber, as the successful composer of 
t Was fag the ballet “Fancy Free,” the Broadway 
played (gy hit “On the Town,” and the “Jeremiah” 

Bach fm Symphony, and as a maestro ‘who has 
hes conducted most of the nation’s lead- 
olinst ing symphonies, he can have almost any 


job he wants. 
The word “fraud,” however, was more 
than Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia could 


take, quietly. “I am very fond of Mr. 
_ seein,” the mayor replied, “and I am 
+ musi: fg sure he will on reflection see that he was 
he was {qj most unfortunate in his choice of words 
d until]... A very big contribution was made 
h gifts, ™ (by the city] in the building and putting 
for his Mg itin shape for concerts. 


for his #4 Somewhat sobered the next day—and 
lavish with praise for La Guardia’s aid in 
establishing the Center — Bernstein an- 
: swered that he had referred to the “mis- 
apprehension that the City Center is, in 
fact, a municipally subsidized venture.” 








1 young # Actually, although the City Center has 
om. Ata fim operated in an aura of civic pride fostered 
1 Coun- fi by La Guardia and Newbold Morris, it 
in New (did announce at its start in 1943 it was a 
sponsor- {Mm private, nonprofit organization. The city 
ony, an f owns the building but leases it to the Cen- 
onducts MM ter at a minimum of $10,000 a year 
ork City fj through 1950—only enough, it is claimed, 
. to pay taxes. The Center runs itself on 
ountry,’ (@ subscriptions, gifts, office rentals, rental of 
ng from #% the auditorium, and box-office receipts on 
nflronce-{M its popular opera seasons. Last year, the 
yays .. Center's music activities—opera and sym- 
eo phony-ran up a deficit of $35,908.71. | 
Vv OTK S on 
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"haven New Records 

on might #§ € BEerHoven: SympHony No. 9 In D 
t be ac- (Minor. Eugene Ormandy, the Philadel- 
buys his fphia Orchestra, soloists, and the West- 
the job, Miminster Choir. Columbia. Eight 12-inch 


tecords in album, $8.50. The recording 
of the monumental Ninth, or “Choral,” 
iphony is an expensive and taxing 
indertaking. Columbia is to be con- 


at u ° 






N: CoNCERTO IN A MINOR 
Piano aND Orcuestra. Claudio 
and the Detroit Symphony ‘under 
fueger. Victor. Four 12-inch records 
bum, $4.50. A good, clear per- 
ince, but lacks the touch Myra Hess 
ve work. 
(Wacner: Dre WakurE—Acr III. 
Traubel, Herbert Janssen, vocal 
mble from the Metropolitan Opera, 
mt the New York Philharmonic under 
ur Rodzinski, Columbia. Eight 12-inch 
meas in album, $8.50. By adding this 

m to Acts I and II from the Victor 
~ ‘vagnerian fans can now own all of 
Ye Walkiire.” Traubel and Rodzinski 
ip make this a distinguished addition. 
ERT: SyMPHONY No. 6 IN C 
oR. Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
mon Philharmonic. Victor. Four 12- 
i *ecords in album, $4.50. Beecham 
ines brighter than Schubert in this first 


5 
ATG) 


ng of a seldom-heard work. 
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f “NO8ony WAS THE 
8URtay Counry 
FOLKS THar 


PRAIRIE fap 
MER- 
was” sai 
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“Prairie Farmer-WLS really blanket this area 
your circulation fist and mall report show 
me that.* | often put in window displays of 
items advertised in Prairie Farmer and on 
WLS, because | know they sell goods.” 


“Prairie Farmer is subscribed to and read on 91% of Bureau County 
farms. last year, 69% of the radio homes wrote WIS—6,785 letters 
in all—definite evidence of listening. 


Merchants know more about what causes their customers to & 
Chris Heck, owner of Heck’s Cafeteria Drug Store in Princeton, Illinois (Bureax 
County seat), says ' 






And as Mr. Heck says, Prairie Farmer-WLS advertising sells 
goods, because the people of ‘“‘Lincoln Land” have confidence 
in Prairie Farmer-WLS. In Bureau County, for instance, they | 
all know how we pitched in after last summer’s tornado. 


The farm adviser asked that an appeal for help be made 


over WLS. So on Prairie Farmer Dinnerbell Time, helpers 
were asked to assemble at points where they were most 
needed. The first broadcast brought 650 men and 100 tractors! 


Here_is just one example, in one county, of how Prairie 


Farmer-WLS lives with and serves the people. 


To reach the 14,000,000 people of “Lincoln Land,” to have 


your sales message accepted with confidence and belief, use 
Prairie Farmer-WLS as a team. 


Either is a powerful selling medium in itself, but used 


together... asateam... they penetrate deeper. 


HE PABME 


BUERIDGE BL BUTLER. President 


USED AS A TEAM... THEY PENETRATE DEEPER 















































than anyone else. 
























Advertising 
that Sells 


When Chris Heck learned 
that a new insect spray 
was being advertised on 
WLS, he featured it in 
his newspaper copy as 
“the brand advertised - 
on WLS, the Prairie 
Farmer station.” Results: 
1,425 quarts sold in less 
than g month, more than 
any other store in the 
country, according to the 
manvfacturert. 
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CARRY THIS EFFECTIVE INHALER 
WITH YOU IN POCKET OR PURSE 


Just a few whiffs of Vicks Inhaler will give 
you greater breathing comfort—when your 

nose feels stuffy from a cold, dust or bad air. 
This Vicks Inhaler is packed with volatile med- 
ication that goes right to work to bring a 
most welcome feeling of relief. 











COUGHING | COLDS ie Ing. belp doen 


phlegm Vicks S VapoRub. I Its famous 


ness with 


ngs welcome sal —_ see VU cKs 


and invites restful VaeoRua 








MAKE CONCRETE FLOORS LAST WITH 


LAPIDOLITH 


Liquid 


Hardens — wearproofs — dustproofs — oilproofs. 
Makes floor maintenance easy—no production 
deloy. Terrazzo floors, too. At mill supply and 
other dealers. Building Products Division, b. Sonne> 
born Sons, Inc, New York 16,N.Y. Dept, NW-12 


A SONNEBORN BUILDING SAVER 





| LRA, 2272 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit 7, Michigan. 


. 
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| MEDICINE 
Penicillin Muscles In 


The 36 scarlet-fever patients, ranging 
in age from 4 to 15 years, were divided 
into groups of nine. One group was given 
sulfadiazine by mouth; another, penicillin 
by intramuscular injection; a third, peni- 








cillin nose and throat spraying, and the. 


last, the usual scarlet-fever treatment® 
without sulfa drugs or antibiotics. 

The outcome of this experiment, de- 
" scribed last week by Dr. Manson Meads, 
Dr. M. Eugene Flipse Jr., Mildred W. 
Barnes, and Dr. Maxwell F inland of Bos- 
ton City Hospital and Harvard Medical 


School, chalked up another victory for | 


penicillin shot straight into the muscles. 
In the group treated this way, hemo- 
lytic streptococci ‘of scarlet fever disap- 
peared ‘ton the patients’ noses and 
throats within 48 hours. With this tech- 
nique, the doctors pointed out, isolation 
or quarantine of scarlet-fever victims 
might be reduced from the usual three or 
four weeks to eight or ten days. 
Sulfadiazine, given by mouth for seven 
days, ent: the number of strepto- 
cocci during the period of treatment only, 
the Boston scientists discovered. Peni- 


~ cillin sprayed into the nose and throat 


four to six times a day had little effect on 
throat germs, although it seemed to. keep 
the nose free of germs as long as the 
treatment was continued. 


Sa 


Delirium Measured 


\ 


By delving into the state of mind of- 


victims of delirium caused by disease, al- 
coholism, or drug addiction, psychiatrists 
can usually measure the patient’s mental 
stability. 

Now one of these specialists, Maj. Max 
Levin of the Army Medical Corps, has 
gone a step farther to determine the dif- 
ferent degrees of delirium and the sick 
_person’s mental response in each. His 


conclusions, as published in a recent issue’ 


of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, offer a rule-of-thumb measure 
of delirium. If. it is partial, the patient 
knows who and where he is, but has no 
idea of the passing of time; in complete 
delirium, he loses knowledge of person, 
time, and place. 

In partial, as in complete delirium, the 
physical symptoms of the cases studied 
were identical. The patients were rest- 
less, apprehensive, deluded, and_hal- 
lucinated. But in the three cases of partial 
delirium under special scrutiny by Major 
Levin, disorientation was restricted to 
time. A 20-year-old woman with a bro- 
mide _ delirium recognized her own 
identity and her place in the hospital, 
but on her fourth day insisted that she 
had been there “two or three months” 
and estimated her age at “about 4,000 


“Isolation, rest in bed, throat irrigations . with 





aline or bggax solutions. 















MOUNT 
CLEMENS 
























EE AT stam 
INDUSTRY 


IDEAL SITES available immediately fg 
plants of all types and sizes. 


SKILLED LABOR, best source in the eng 


tire United States. 
LOW TAXES, no state income tax. 
MAJOR MARKETS nearby. Detroit only % 


minutes away, Chicago and Cleveland 
few hours by super highways. 


FINE LIVING CONDITIONS for em Loyal 4 
plus opportunities for hunting, fishing,” 
boating, bathing in the heart of the 
Great Lakes area vacationland. 


DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITY, center of the 
Midwest's vast industrial and agricul- 
tural wealth. 


WORLD-FAMED MINERAL BATHS and 
health resort—a healthful place to live 
and work. 


For efficient, low-cost, peacetime pro- 
duction—and good labor relations—write 
or wire 


Room 114 e Board of Commerce 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 
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PIPE SMOKERS 
ENJOY LIER om 
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PIPE MIXTURE 
The ORIGINAL—Blend #53 
A “friendly mixer” with other 














: t Associated Press 
athe Birthday Man: Two thousand 
| wine hundred babies is the 80-year ob- 
cal record of G. E. MacKinnon, 
Wisconsin country ‘doctor, shown with 
| e oldest (right) and youngest at a 

varty in his honor last. week, attended 
| by approximately 1,000 neighbors. 

1 





ears.” An elderly victim of morphine 


nd alcoholic delirium named the year as. 


1996,” while another said it was “the 
jeend of February 1919.” 
-t@ Lost Trends: Why, in partial delir- 
( ERS fiom, should time be first disturbed? The 
Becognition of time, Levin explains, is a 
More complex function than that of place 
LIFE nd person. Children learn to name peo- 
ble and locations long before they are 
ble to keep track of time. Persons and 
‘ORE places are concrete and unchanging; time 
abstract and never constant. 

“It is, therefore, possible to understand 
vay in partial delirium it is the sphere of 
ime that bears the brunt of disorienta- 
ion, Levin pointed out. “Orientation for 
ime, the most difficult of the three 
yanieties, is for that reason the most 

@psily disturbed. The last to be acquired 
s the first to be lost and the last to be 


UG meg ” 


Po 


or Malaria Headache 


Even between attacks, victims of 

uronic malaria at the Marine Barracks, 

damath Falls, Ore., awakened with 

were headaches. After they had been 

) tor a few hours the pain lessened, 

Ht On exercising or walking in the hot 

a it returned. Sometimes the head- 

mes persisted until the patients de- 

lop “4 rig depression and lost in- 
a Bs e. 

wf ee. tat week, Lt. Comdr. Meyer A. Zeligs 

d mt Navy Medical Corps arinounced a 

‘ew treatment oe these headaches—the 

rf Common and disturbing § om 

=acting malarial sufferers. og Spear 

ma, the anti-pellagra vitamin, which in 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. © 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS © 86.8 PROOF 
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FOR CHRISTMAS — 
AND NEW YEAR’S 


@ Holiday gaiety at the 
world-famous Chateau. 


@ The charm of 17th 
Century Québec. 


@ Skiing at Lac Beau- 
port, home of the fa- 
mous short cut to ski- 
ing, Parallel Technique! 


@ Reservations, see 
Canadian Pacific Agent 
.or write the manager. 
In Friendly Old Québec 
A CanadianPactfic Hotel 








NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. 


You are welcome to visit our showroo 


in the following listed cities 
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ten cases out of 25 completely relieved 
distress. - 

Zeligs hit upon the idea:of using nico- 
tinic acid because it tends to dilate the 
blood vessels and increase the flow of 
blood to the brain. In cases of men dying 
of malaria of the brain, he had noticed 
that red blood cells containing malarial 
parasites had congealed and “become 
sticky.” This slowed the blood flow and, 
even in less serious cases of malaria, ap- 
parently caused the headaches. 


Do 


Vaccine for Everybody 


Although influenza at present shows no 
signs of becoming epidemic* this winter, 
civilians who justifiably fear the disease 
may now feel doubly protected against 


it. The Army has announced that ii. 


vaccines for Types A and B influenz: 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 4, 1944) will be avail- 
able for civilian use by Dec. 1. These are 
the types which have caused epidemics 
in recent years. 

The vaccine, which is made from in- 
fluenza virus grown on chick embryo, is 
injected under the skin by hypodermic 
in doses of about one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful. Army studies indicate that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the soldiers 
vaccinated were protected against in- 
fluenza during outbreaks that occurred 
soon after vaccination. The actual length 
of immunity, if known, has not been 
revealed by the Army. 

Only six commercial drug concerns 
supplied the vaccine for the Army, but 
other manufacturers have already applied 
for license to make it for civilian use. As 
things now stand, the cost is high. Actual 
manufacturing costs are between 50 cents 
and $1 a dose. At retail the vaccine costs 
three to five times as much. 





*Total cases since Jan. 1, about 85,000, com- 
pared with 350,000 for the same period last year. 

















Out of the West to New York last wast! 
came the P. T. Barnum of painting, @ 
the train from Del Monte, Calif., 
he lives in a bungalow, Salvador Pay 
wrote The Dali News, now being pring 
in full newspaper size, in which he 
pounded his activities. Upon arrival, jy 
put up at the St. Regis Hotel and be 
a novel about the life of a Catalonis 
fisher family whom he describes as ergy 
“but not like me—completely crazy, 

Then, to a world he naturally assy 
was waiting with .eagerness, Dali 
veiled, at the Bignou Gallery, his § 
one-man showof oil paintings intwo yea 
“This is what I have been doing du 
nine consecutive months of strict sed 
inns he shies - a we to the cat 
ogue. “My hair has grown long and black 
like that of a woman of Spain actual 
was, like his mustache, neatly trimmed] 
. . . instead of one, I have given birth to 
eleven canvases . ... I am going to give 
precise details of all of them. I feel my. 
self to be more capricious than ever!” 

The paintings thus built up are Dali 
at an all-time low—harder, trickier, and 
more like tinted photographs than ever, Mand Ator 
The titles are trickier still. For example 
“Napoleon’s Nose, Transformed Into a 
Pregnant Woman, Strolling His Shadow 
With Melancholia Amongsf Origind 
Ruins.” And “My Wife, Nude, Conten- 
plating Her Own Flesh Becoming Stairs Mplosion. I 
Three Vertebrae of a Column, Sky andfMfare obeli: 
Architecture.” Breasts 

The B’s in His Bonnet: The theme fmchangeabl 


of the eleven paintings appears to be the 
three B’s—baseball, breasts, and bread. 


































































Baseball is Dali’s current obsession, he MW “om 
eagerly relates, although he has neverggoala, loo 
seen a game and never intends to. If hegmhe basket 


did, he might understand the “strange 






Galarina in fetishistic pose 


attitudes of these strange people” he sees 
pictured in the newspapers, and he fears 
they would then cease to fascinate him. . 
Baseball players are scattered incon- 
gruously in the canvas called “Uranium 
and Atomica Melancholica Idyll.” One, 
at bat, has balls falling out of his face. 
he Atomica Melancholica in this 


plane for features and a soft watch draps 


picture is a face with a pa ta, 
ong its side. To its right is a small ex- 


will bri 
7s, aking 


bread. I have already painted Gala with 

wo lamb chops balanced on her shoul- 

$ an expression of my subconscious 

fesire to devour her. That, was the age 

the imagination’s raw meat. Today, 

low that Gala has risen in the heraldic 
thy of my nobility, she has become 
aasket of bread.” 


Dali has also ted a real basket. of 
g"one of the oldest fetishistic and - 
subjects in my work”—in a 
! realistic he calls “stereo- 
mepic.” A technical tour de force, the 
meure is as artistically exciting as an 


boatic act. 
tly found an a 


put Dali gh 
Priate use photographic style. 
Walt Disne on 


ie. 


is collaborating 
S for a movie which will combine 
bgraphs and drawings so that “it will 
mnpossible to tell what is drawing 
What is photography.” hoto- 
hed dancer, for example, might be 
m the necks and heads of swans for 
aw Chop Lisp aon — never- 
less one ” 
wsaysDai 





Richmond has a large 
supply of available in- 
dustrial land... on deep 
water, rail lines or high- 
Ways oe at exceptionally 
low prices. 


Richmond has one of the 
largest labor pools of 
any West Coast crea— 
embracing a wide variety 


- of skills and crafts. 


Richmond labor has a 
long record of full co- 
operation and high pro- 
ductivity. 


Over 80 manufacturing concerns 

are located in the greater Richmond 

area that extends more than 20 miles along the 

shores of San Francisco Bay. This is the largest 

industrial area in central California—and vast 

expanses of choice industrial land are still 

available for manufacturers seeking Pacific 
Coast locations. 


The reasons for Richmond’s rapid growth are 
of keen interest to any manufacturer. There’s 
Richmond’s strategic location—centrally situ- 
ated with relation to major West Coast markets. 
There’s industrial land—lots of it—priced at 
bed rock. There’s the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
natural harbor, San Francisco Bay, with Rich- 
mond its chief tonnage port. There’s adequate 


. transportation . . . with 2 main line railways. 


And there’s a tremendous labor supply, with a 
wide variety of skilled and unskilled crafts. 


Richmond has all of this and MORE! But why 
not make -your West Coast plant location on 
the intelligent basis of FACTS. _, 


WRITE FOR “RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


The amazing story of a city that grew five times 
in population during 3 years ... and its plans 
ond facilities for the post-war. Worth owning 
- «and free! Write on your business letter- 


head. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 106 = RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


@ 


Largest tonnage port 
on San Francisco Bay } , 


Largest industrial area 
“on San Francisco Bay 
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-FOR PACKING. 
AND SHIPPING 





Manufacturers Use NO-OX-ID 
ee e and Make Sure 


Finished parts and equipment 
traveling across far or near horizons 
are safe from moisture-vapor pene- _ 
tration, from salt atmosphere, dust 
and corrosive fumes when they’re 
coated with NO-OX-ID and packed - 
in shipping cases with box liners 
made of NO-OX-IDized wrappers. 

The famed rust preventive mate- 
rial which won its service stars in two 
wars protecting vital shi ts now 
turns to peacetime ging with 
assurances of complete safety for 
any shipment. for details. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Time and Space for Reason to.Grow 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The seeds of the late conflict in 
Europe were in civil war in Spain, and 
now the harvest is in civil conflicts 
everywhere. 

In China, the Near East, Iran, the 
East Indies, Malaya, Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina and elsewhere, factional strife 
has developed in varying degrees of 
violence. One thing that is common to 
all these appeals to violence or non- 
legal methods of adjust- 
ment is the difficulty of ad- 
justing one or more minori- 
ties within a state controlled. 
by a well-defined majority. 

It can serve no useful 
purpose to assume that all 
minorities are right and all 
majorities, wrong. The issue 
is not a simple moral one. 
Even the Pilgrims, accord- 
ing to the latest research, 
were very difficult people to 
get on with, and in the issue between 
them and the majority in Britain, they 
were only partly in the right. For 
many reasons they and the rest of the 
British just, didn’t like one another 
and didn’t want to live together. ~ 

The issue always has religious or 
political implications, but is basically 
economic. As the population of a coun- 
try presses on its resources, people 
want more for themselves and less for 
others. A minority distinctly defined 
by race or religious belief or what-not 
is easy to single out and provides a tar- 
get for a majority. Then there is set in 
motion a series of persecutions in- 
tended to drive the minority out. 


Reasonable adjustments plus sci- 
entific progress can solve the difficulty 
over the long pull, because reason can 
breed tolerance, and science can pro- 


vide more food, goods and employ- . 


ment. But reason and science are slow 
growths, and passion and prejudice 
are fast-growing weeds. In every phase 
of history there has had to be a means 
of relieving pressures quickly. That re- 
lief has been open and available land 
for migration. America was the great- 
est of those spaces for relief. 

Our geographical frontier provided 
room for migration and for the easing 
of closely packed populations. And 
with that relief from pressures on 
nerves, there was time for reason, 
optimism and tolerance to grow. The 
geographical frontier now finds an al- 
liance with the scientific frontier, in 





provide more things for more 

But there are no more Americas, 
The world is losing its great unpeo- 
pled spaces. And the race we must wit. 
ness is between the final end of the 
world’s available open spots and the 
development of that reason and science 
which will enable ple to live to 
gether without conflict. We must find 
what spaces we can and use 
them intelligently through 
international action. 

East-Central Africa is one 
area which has been the 
basis of much speculation as 
a home for millions of mem- 
bers of uncomfortable mi- 
norities. The suggestion has 
often been made that this 
be used as another home 
land for Jews now desirous’ 
oan of moving from Europe. This 
has met with the violent opposition of 
Zionists. But the problem is not lim- 
ited to the finding of another Jewish 
homeland. This great space, stretching 
2,000 miles between two oceans and 
at least 1,500 miles from north to 
south, could accommodate many new, 
states and tens of millions of people. 
It could, in fact; become a federation 
of nations, with natural resources suf- 
ficient to support a civilization equal 
to that of the United States. 

Herbert Hoover's suggestion that 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
eastward from “rose-red Petra, half as 
old as time,” be restored to productiv- 
ity follows that line of constructive 
statesmanship. The wasting of that 
cradleland has been a half-forgotten 
tragedy of human ineptitude. Its de- 
cline was due, in part, to wars of con- 
quest, but chiefly to ignorance. An en- 
gineered restoration would enrich the 
world and ease the pressure of 
in many places other than Palestine. 


which invention and new mage 


The world is crying out for states 
manship capable of using the UNO as 
an instrument for such projects. But 
statesmen in London, Moscow 
Washington are immersed in mutu 
suspicions and are using means to sup- 
press civil disorders which have never 
proved their utility in the past. 

The race is on not only between 
atomic war and human intelligence, 
but between the receding resources 0 
the world and man’s capacity to usé 
them. 
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It’s‘Tom and Jerry time! It’s time to taste the lighter, finer flavor of the choicest whiskey 
ever to bear the grand old name Golden Wedding. Make it your choice of a lifetime. 


Golden Wedding 


a BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 


Has 

had no 
peers for 
fifty 


years 
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It’s practically here—the day when you can reach a telephone e 
over your personal electronic-phone and be connected with any 
in the book. 


Then, Information may get a lot of queries she never hears toda 
do you fix a flat?” “‘Where’s the nearest filling station?” ‘“‘ Hoy 
Highway 66?” But, in time, Information may also be an el 
device of metal and tubes and Monsanto Plastics... giving 
replies automatically to scores of oft-repeated questions, phy 
standard word combinations! 


Fantastic? Not at all! Electronic labor-savers, many of them weli 
the blue-print stage, will make commonplaces out of present-day : 
In many of these devices, Monsanto Chemistry and Plastics 
tribute importantly to your comfort and convenience. Here ar 
few of the ways in which electronics, served by Monsanto, ma 
serve you: 


Photographing a permanent record for your album of history 
events as they are flashed on your television screen. Collect 
delivering to you at a central point in a store the purchases 

listed on a slip that is scanned by an “electric eye.” T 


Regulating the warmth in your electrically heated blanket wh 
temperatures fluctuate. Delivering your newspaper through a 
recorder operating like a radio. Adjusting lighting automaticall. 
the work your eyes are doing. Even selecting for you—at yo 
command to an “electric thinking mg¢hine”—all the known fac 
any subject on earth. 








HOW SNSANTO SERVES the Electronics Ing 
with LyStron (Monsanto’s trade name for polystyren 
of a’ molded plastics and one of the best high 
ingMlators known...Cerex, Monsanto’s exclusive 
bat resistant thermoplastics . .. Resinox, phenolic 
molding compounds... Thalid low-pressure lamina’ 
...Styramic HT, Monsanto’s polydichlorostyrene, 
originally for radar... plus Monsanto Chemicals e 
countless ways to the production and operation of 
devices. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis 4 


MONSAN 


CHEMICALS > PLAS 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





